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Bush Vows No Cut 1 Soviet Leaders ProposeRadical Shift 
inMiiiu^ Bu.ige, of Power From Center to Republics 

K^NpWKPORT.Maine—President George Bush declared S 

The Plan Envisages 
Loose Confederacy 


Reuters 

KENNEBUN KPORT, Maine —President George Bush declared 
Monday that be would resist pressure to cut the UiT defense budget 
fojowmg the the collapse of Communist rule in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bush has asked Congress for about $295 biffion for the 
y^b^g^gOa. 1, and he told a news 
^erc that he would not scale back that request because, be 
saii “we ve got to guard against the siren’s call" 

Tmnmgoingtocmimo the muscle erf defense of this coun ay in a 
tort of an instant sense of budgetary gratification,” Mr. Bush said, 
adding that Americans “have requirements that transcend historic 
concerns about the Soviet Union/* 

Mr. Boshempharized the U.S. commitment to NATO, saying that 
“wtraowma^ in Europe tell us there’s no threat at all of any kind 
to then- borders from anybody, then we’ll take a look” at defense 
reductions. 

The president srtd that Soviet nuclear weapon- remained a men- 
ace to the United States. 

“What 1 hope is, that out of all of these chan ges in the Soviet 
Union. we’ll see some recognition that we're not their enemy and 
thCT’ll stop aiming nassfles at the United Stales of America," be said, 

1 wouldn’t predict large cuts in the defease budget. As we said, 
when we sent a sound defense budget to the HHL the United States 
must be ready." 

Mr. Bush cited the Gulf war in emphasizing that the U.S military 

See BUSH, Page 5 
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Boris N. Ydtsm, left, and Mikhail S. Gorbachev daring the session of the Congress of People’s Deputies hi Moscow on Monday. 

U.S. Recognizes the Baltic States 


By Andrew Rosenthal 

New York Times Service 

KENNEBUNKJPORT. Maine 
— President George Bush stopped 
waiting for the Soviet Union to free 
the Baltics on its own and gave foil 
diplomatic recognition Monday to 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, the 
nations conquered by Stalin and 
now on the verge of independence 
from, a crumbling Soviet union. 

Although Mr. Bush was follow- 
ing dozens of other leaders in rec- 
ognizing the Baltics, he seemed to 
be reaching for a historic tone as be 
slowly read his announcement 
from a prepared statement an the 
lawn of his vacation home. 

The recognition of the three 
countries heralds the removal of 
one of the powerful forces that 


have distorted U.S.-Sovjet relations 
since World War II and followed a 
delay of several days that a senior 
official said was prompted by a 
request from President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev. 

“The United States has always 
supported the independence of tbe 
Baltic states and is now prepared 
immediately to establish diplomat- 
ic relalTons^with 'their govern- 
ments,” Mr. Bush said. 

Tbe president declared that the 
rapid changes in the relationship 
between the central government 
and the Soviet republics marked a 
“watershed in Soviet political 
thinking,” and be said be was dis- 
patching a State Department offi- 
cial to begin talks about opening 
embassies in the Baltics. 


The announcement drew imme- 
diate praise from Baltic representa- 
tives m the United States. 

“This is a great step forward, 
from this terrible oppression we 
have suffered for 51 years." said 
Ernst Jaackson, consul general, at 
the Estonian legation in New York. 

Mr. Bush’s action opens his ad- 
ministration to pressure from other 
independoacc-tninded Soviet re-; 
publics. But he made it dear imme- 
diately after his announcement that 
he was not prepared to extend the 
same recognition to them. 

He said he wanted to wait for 
those republics, which include tbe 
Ukraine, Georgia and Kaza k hsta n , 
to work out their relationships with 
the central government, in whatev- 
er form that institution will take. 


“The Baltics, of course, are quite 
different," said Mr. Bush, who had 
swapped tbe sporting outfit he 
commonly wears in Kennebunk- 
port fora tweed jacket, white dress 
shin, striped tie and khaki slacks to 
mark tbe formality of the occasion. 

Mr. Bush also announced that he 
was continuing shipments of emer- 
gency medical supplies to the Sovi- 
cl. Uiusn^mitiaiKU last -winter, 
through the end of next year, and 
was sending a team to survey the 
potential need for emergency food 
shipments this winter. 

Mr. Bush had been expected to 
recognize the Baltics on Monday 
and. indeed, had taken some politi- 
cal heat for staying his hand while 
nearly 30 other countries and even 

See BALTS, Page 4 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Pest Semce 

MOSCOW — President Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev joined with republi- 
can leaden on Monday in calling 
for sweeping constitutional 
changes that would reshape the So- 
viet Union as a loose confederation 
of independent states, ending near- 
ly 74 years of centralized role from 
Moscow. 

The proposals, which were of- 
fered at an emergency session of 
the Congress of People’s Deputies, 
the full Soviet parliament, envisage 
tbe establishment of a transitional 
legislature and government until a 
new constitution can be drafted. 
Tbe debate at the season suggested 
that a significant majority of legis- 
lators were likely to vote Lhe old 
Soviet Union out of existence Tues- 
day or Wednesday, despite angry 
protests from Communist Party 
hard-liners. 

“Another page in our great 
chronicles is bring turned. A 74- 
year-old era is receding into the 
past," the Russian Orthodox patri- 
arch Alexii II told the legislators 

S thered in the Kremlin to discuss 
s aftermath of last month's abor- 
tive coup. 

Addressing the Congress on be- 
half of Mr. Gorbachev and the 
leaders of 10 of the Soviet Union's 
15 republics, Nursultan A. Nazar- 
bayev, the president of Kazakh- 
stan, said that the coup had created 
a “historic opportunity" to speed 
up the course of change. He said 
(hat tbe measures were designed to 
prevent the “further collapse of 
structures of power” prior to the 
creatioa of an entirely dcw political 
system. 

Mr, Gorbachev said later that he 
would be meeting representatives 
of the Baltic republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia^ to work out a 
formula for recognizing their inde- 
pendence following the U.S. deci- 
sion Monday to re-establish diplo- 
matic relations with them. The 
Congress bas agreed to takes stand 
on the issue of Baltic independence 
during its session, which is due to 
end Wednesday. 

By tabling their plan to relaunch 
the Soviet Union as the “Union erf 


Sovereign States” at the beginning 
of (he session Monday. Mr. Gorba- 
chev and the republican leaders ef- 
fectively preempted a threatened 
conservative backlash. Formed as 
the result of elections in 1989. the 
Congress includes many old-style 
Communist politicians who are 
likely to have privately sympa- 


Th* Power Shift 

Baltic emigres remember a happy 
era before Soviet conquest. Page 4. 
U.S. intelligence agencies ponder 
the Soviet collapse. Page 4 . 

Francois Mitterrand’s reputation as 
a visionary statesman has suffered 
during recent events. Page 5. 

thized with the goals of the abortive 
putsch. 

“This is an a i tempt at an uncon- 
stitutional coup." said Colonel Vik- 
tor Allunis. a hard-line army offi- 
cer and lawmaker who has 
campaigned for the preservation of 
(he Soviet Union as a centralized 
state. His microphone was prompt- 
ly cut off. 

The Congress session was care- 
fully stage-managed by Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s allies to minimize the risk of 
an outburst from the hard-liners. In 
order to make sure of (heir hold 
over the unruly hall they arranged 
for the lawmakers to caucus as del- 
egations from the republics. The 
floor was then given to the leaders 
of the republics, who endorsed the 
joint statement with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm. 

‘Tm not going to listen to any 
demonstrations or demonstrative 
shouts," Mr. Gorbachev said at the 
beginning of the afternoon session 
after conservatives attempted to 
take the- microphone. The Soviet 
president was joined on the podium 
by Boris N. Yeltsin, the Russian 
president, who mobilized resis- 
tance to the coup. 

All Communist symbols, includ- 
ing tbe traditional statue of Lenin, 
were removed from the Kremlin 
haD for lhe session. 

The seven-point plan announced 

See CONGRESS, Page 5 


Sovereignty at Long Last, but With an Authoritarian Push 


President Bush during bis news conference Monday b Maine 


By Francis X. Clines 

New York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — In the spirit of desperation that has 
become the common denominator erf Soviet politics. 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev and the ducts of the 
major republics took a cosmic gamble on Monday to 
prevent use existing union from tumbling in on itself. 

They moved to take power directly into their own 
hands as a temporary collective executive that would 
sidestep legislative overright while seeing if a work- 
able plan is possible for repairing the utters erf 
national unity. 

Whether they will succeed or not in keeping the 
semblance of a union in place is unanswerable at this 
point. For the Soviet empire must first see whether it 
can absorb still another proposed cure for its deep- 
ening crisis: the suspension of already deader con- 
stitutional and legislative powers in favor a new 


superbody of executives composed largely of repub- 
lic leaders accorded sweeping new home-rule pow- 
ers. 

This latest crisis plan has at least as many open 
questions as its several predecessors of (be past six 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

years. The critical unknowns include when the na- 
tion again might have fresh elections and a new 
constitution, whether the republics will find a better 
way to generate economic recovery, and the precise 
long-term role of Mr. Gorbachev who. for the mo- 
ment at least, remains as tbe needed agent of nation- 
al resolve. 

The emergency plan represents the instant dawn- 
ing of the era of republic sovereignty long sought by 
provinces suffering under communism, but if arrives 


in a pattern both decentralized and authoritarian. 
And, thus far, it is bong pushed forward by Mr. 
Gorbachev and the major republic leaders with no- 
table inattention to the nation’s fledgling habit of 
democratic debate. 

For some unspecified duration of this nation's 
continuing crisis, the emergency panel, the State 
Council, is to serve at settling “internal and foreign 
issues concerning common republican interests” — a 
more limited successor to the current, failed union 
government center. Tbe council would handle such 
common necessities as military defense and trans- 
port services, but supposedly stay out oflbe repub- 
lics' way. 

At tbe same time, the republics would see to their 
own devices across a crazy quilt of local options that 
could include, according' to the proposal outright 


independence, a purely economic federation, or 
stronger ties, if preferred. 

From this prescription for transitional emergency 
rule is supposed to (low still another plan for perma- 
nent posl-Communist self-government — a new 
constitution and elections, and an effective reversal 
of the Kremlin’s traditional central domination in 
favor of open-ended self-rule in sovereign republics. 

Tbe method chosen to undertake this plan was 

of reform — a scrappingj^ihe elected P ^igr^rf 
People's Deputies, one of the progressive if flawed 
offsprings of Mr. Gorbachev’s perestroika program, 
plus the suspension of much of the constitution that 
underpins the two years of halfway hopeful reform 
legislation the congress enacted. 

The republic leaders and Mr. Gorbachev , who 

See UNION, Page 5 


A Stolen Phone Credit Card Number’s $3,500 World Tour 
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By Cindy Skrzycki 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Bad news travels fast, and 
stolen phone credit card numbers travel faster. 

Tbe credit card number of one AT&T customer, 
obtained illegally July 4, was in circulation for the 
next 11 days, crisscrossing several worldwide long- 
distance networks. 

Tbe bfll for the illegal calls came to 53,536.75. 

The card number was stolen when a Washington 
Post reporter on her wedding trip got off a entire 
ship cm the island of Kauai in Hawaii to make a call 
shortly before 1 1 AM. to her mother in San Frauds- 

.ea. , , . 

Standing at a bank of phono booths on a busy 
pier, she tried to use her AT&T credit card, but U.S. 


Sprint Communications Company was the long- 
distance earner at that spot. 

After a Sprint operator came on the line to explain 
the problem, the reporter repeated the calling card 
number to her several times. Within minutes, the 
worldwide odyssey of the card number bad begun. 

Someone had listened carefully, beard the number 
and put it into circulation. 

The first illegal calls were made on the AT&T 
network within minutes from two places in Hawaii 
— Lihue and Honolulu — to Porterville, California, 
south of Freaso. Later in the day, calls were made to 
a cluster of towns and cities in California. 

. railing also began on MCI Communications 
Corp.'s network from Porterville. Far fewer calls 


were made on the MCI network before the number 
was canceled, bat many of them were overseas. 

By the time tbe card was taken cut of service 1 1 
days later, 93 calls had been made from the same pay 
phone in Porterville. Tbe calls Trent out over Pacific 
Bell Company, AT&T and MCI lines lo a cluster of 
cities and towns in California, to the United Arab 
Emirates, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Britain, Germany, 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Brooklyn, New York. 

As the card was passed around to other states, 
calling became heavy on the AT&T network, with 80 
calls July 12 and 155 calls July 13. By now, calls wore 
going out from Queens, New York, as well as from 
Detroit. Seattle, Honolulu, Chicago and small towns 
in California. 

From July 12 through IS, calls were made on 
another long-distance service provider, Telesphere 


Communications. AH but one of the calls were 
placed from Brooklyn to overseas destinations. 

Security officials with AT&T said spreading the 
use of the card number over several networks probar 
bly kept it in service for so Jong, avoiding the normal 
alarms that are set off by unusual volumes of calls by 
an AT&T customer. 

When the reporter returned home on July 21, she 
was notified by telephone company officials that the 
card number had become stolen property and had 
been misused. The officials were alerted by a high 
volume of long-distance calls on at least two days. 

AT&T look tbe number out of service at midnight 
July 13, but calls continued for two days on other 
carriers. The reporter got $3,500 in bills in early 
August, but (he companies told her that the charges 
from the theft would be forgiven. 


Hard Times, Hard Lines for Homeless 


: By Isabel Wifleerson 

New York Tan/a Serore 

NEW YORK — Ten years after the wjm 
face of homelessness first captured the na- 
tion’s attention, empathy is turning to intol- 
erance as cities impose harsher restrictions cm 
homeless people to reduce their viability or 
force them to go out on their own. 

New York, Santa Barbara, CaBfonua, and 
many other dries are acting out of both 
frustration and desperation, pressed by hard 
times and by a public that has grown increas- 
ingly impatient with a problem that has wors- 
ened despite programs aiined at relieving it 
and previous shows of good will. 

"People want to bdp, but they don't want 
to fed that they’re just being suckers," said 
Mayor Lorn Hancock of Berkeley, California. 

Atlanta, which is preparing for the 1996 
Summer Olympics, passed a law in July au- 


in abandoned buildings or engaging in "ag- 
gressive panhandling” 

New rock’s transit authority has banned 
p anhawfling in the subway system and im- 
poses a $50 fine on anyone caught doing so. 

In Miami, panhandlers who approach mo- 
torists at intersections to wash tar windows 
face a fine of as much as $ 500 and a jail 
sentence of as many as 60 days. 

In August, Washington dosed two emer- 
gency shelters and announced plans to ehmi- 
naic half the beds in its shelters. It also plans 
to restrict the number of nights that homeless 
people can stay in them. The city's tough 
stance comes with public backing. A 1 984 law 
required the city to shelter all in need; Iasi fall 
the voters repealed it 
Last year. Sana Barbara banned homeless 
people from sleeping on public streets, beach- 


es. sidewalks and parking lots. The measure 
leaves them to sleep on a public lot full of 
eucalyptus trees, out of sight of downtown 
boutiques. 

Advocates for the homeless and dty offi- 
cials ree these as signs attitudes are hardening 
toward what was a badge erf social responsi- 
bility in the 1980s when people could better 
afford to be magnanimous. 

“People are a bit weary," said Mary Bros- 
nflhfln . executive director of the Coalition for. 
the Homeless, a New York advocacy group. 
“They have heard all the solutions for the last 
IQ years, but it doesn’t seem to make a doit m 
the problem.” 

The world is a different place than it was 
just over a decade ago when homeless people 
were swept from Madison Square Garden in 

See HONLELESS, Page 2 
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Mine Destroys Aid Plane in Sudan 

NAIROBI (Reuters) — A Red Cross plane carrying relief supplies 
to the war zone in southern Sudan was blown up Monday by a mine 
on an airstrip at the besieged government-held town of Wau. 

Five crew members were injured and the C-130 transport was 
destroyed, the Red Cross reported. It said the plane hit the mine as it 
was taking off after delivering supplies to Wau. which is surrounded 
by rebels of the Sudan People’s Liberation Anny. 


General News 

Democratic preskfaitiaf candi- 
dates are gomg to have to take 
risks, analysts say. Page 3. 

John Major arrived in Beijing, 
ending a period of Western os- 
tracism of China. Page 2. 


Business / Finance 

Westland and IBM won a con- 
tract to build 44 helicopters for 
the Royal Navy. Page 9. 
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Yugoslav Accord: 

A Reluctant Peace 

By Blaine Harden 

Washington Pem Service 

BELGRADE — The Serbian president, Slobodan Milosevic, sat stone- 
faced and silent early Monday after signing an agreement thin invites 
foreigners to monitor an end to an ethnic war that Western governments 
blame him for having started in (he first place. 

Refusing to applaud or drink a toast to the European Community- 

NEWSANAUYSIS 

brokered agreement, Mr. Milosevic quickly rose to his feet in a Belgrade 
inference room, lowered his head and tried to plough through a group of 
diplomats and journalists. - 

Bui before he could escape, Foreign Minister Hans van den Brqek of 
the Netherlands elbowed his way after the Serbian leader and put him on 
tbe spot 

Mr. van den Brock, who as president erf the Community has singled out 
Serbia as the aggressor in a war that has killed nearly 300 people in the 

See SERBS, Page 5 

Fighting Shatters Truce 


By John Tagliabue • 

New York Tima Service 

ZAGREB, Yugoslavia — Yugo- 
slavia’s latest cease-fire was shat- 
tered while still in its infancy Mon- 
day, and Croatia's leader said he 
believed tbe violations could un- 
dermine the accord. 

They are very serious indeed," 
President Franjo Turman of Cro- 
atia said, “not only because people 
are being killed and towns and vil- 
lages destroyed, but because 
through this agreement we could 
have reached a peaceful solution. 


■ and now Serbia is trying to prevent 
this.” 

Earlier, federal army units in the 
Pairinja, about 45 kilometers (30 
miles) south of Zagreb, lobbed 
mortars at a bus station where offi- 
cials had refused for five hours to 
take down the Croatian flag, ac- 
cording to Austrian journalists 
there. MiG jets wheeled over the 
city. In eastern Croatia, along The 
Danube, federal tanks entered sev- 
eral towns and fired at homes. 

The fighting came only hours af- 

See CLASH, Page 5 
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In Era of Urban Ills , Hong Kong Has a Blight of Monkeys 


By Barbara Basler 

New York Tuna Saw c 

HONG KONG — In a hilly paich of 
wooas on the edge of a crowded urban 
neighborhood hoe; 700 wild monkeys 
mvb created their own unlikely little 
pete®, where the young learn not only 
how to swing through the trees and pick 
tender bamboo shoots, but also how to 
cross a concrete bridge and men a pop- 
top can of Tsingtao beer. 

These animals, which zoologists be- 
heve are largely descended from aban- 
doned pet monkeys, live a startlingly ur- 
ban life in the small wood that Kong 
Kong residents now call Monkey Hil L 

Today, their very success in the face of 
the rigors of urban life threatens their 
survival, as neighbors complain that the 
monkeys have grown too numerous and 
too audacious to be allowed their free- 
dom. A zoologist tailed in by the World 
Wide Fund for Nature concedes that in 
the end, the only answer io the problems 
of Monkey Hill may be to trap and kill 
some of the more aggressive monkevs. 


“Something must be done,” an elderly 
Chinese woman said. “I cannot leave my 
house to shop, to walk, without carrying 
a stick to keep away the monkeys.*' 

The animals have become so accus- 
tomed to receiving food from visitors to 
Monkey Hill that when they need more 
they steal 

Quick, aole and intelligent, die mon- 
keys have teamed to travel beyond the 
green trees rtf the Kowloon reservoirs, 
leaping onto nearby apartment balco- 
nies, darting across the roofs of houses, 
even dancing along telephone wires in 
search of food. 

Neighbors say the monkeys, which 
range from day babies to 30-year-old 
adults weighing nearly 10 kilograms (20 
pounds), snatch food from children, raid 
gardens and even grab whole bags of 
groceries from passing shoppers. 

Students at the Sir Robert Black 
School of Education near Monkey Hill 
complain that the animals m«nin- them 
as they walk across the concrete pedestri- 


an bridges that span busy Tai Po Road. 
Residents of fashionable apartments on 
Caldecott Road have stories and even 
videotapes of the monkeys’ invasions, 
with the animals climbing into their 
homes, through open windows, to take 
food. 

Cecilia Wong, who lives in a second- 
floor apartment in the Caldecott com- 
plex. said that a monkey recently reached 
inside her window and tried to grab a 
piece of bread her child was eating. 

A neighbor, she said, had an even 
stranger encounter, when, after placing a 
bowl of fresh fruit on the diming room 
table, “five or six monkeys climbed inside 
the house and were sitting on the table 
eating the centerpiece.’" 

Over the years, the monkeys have be- 
come a popular tourist attraction, and 
Hcmg Kong residents, taking double- 
decker city buses or taxis, now come by 
the hundreds each weekend to feed them. 
a practice that has contributed to the 
sharp increase in the monkey population 


and to marked changes in the animals’ 
behavior. 

“In the wild, they are very shy, very 
timid around people,” said John Fef- 
kjwes, a London zoologist who has been 
studying the monkeys here. “Bui on 
Monkey Hill, they have lost thdr fear of 
people. They have become urban mon- 
keys, and they are aggressive.” 

The World Wide Fund fra Nature, 
concerned about the future of the mon- 
keys, hired Mr. Fellowes to study life cm 
Monkey HDl and rec omm end a solution. 

“Right now, we have a monkey popu- 
lation that has exploded because there 
are no natural controls," be said. The 

monkeys get more than half of their food 
from humans , “and even If we could get 
them to return to natural feeding, use 
woods here couldn’t supply enough food 
for all of them.” 

On any Sunday, the monkeys gather 
near the Tai Po Road bus stop and along 
the public path through the reservoir 
wood braving shouting, Iangfaing crowds. 
As eager children reach out to pet them, 


the monkeys deftly rip opai bags of pota- 
to drips or sip cans of Coke. 

Many working-class families spend 
lavishly on food for the monkeys, carting 
bags stuffed with egg& fnrity yogurt, pear 
nuts, chocolate bars, loaves of white 
bread and little plastic containers ofjeQy. 

Ben Lan. a student at Hong Kong 
University who has been studying the 
monkeys, said: “The diet isn’t very good, 
but the people mean no harm. They re- 
gard the monkeys as people and bring 
them treats they would bring their 
friends.” 

Mr. Fellowes, who has been studying 
the monkeys for almost a year, said they 
were a mixture of several lands of mft- 
caqre monkeys, some of whom were nev- 
er native to HoneKong but who came 
from Japan and Tibet. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

Iraqi Chemical Munitions Destroyed 
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Major in China, 
Ending Ostracism 


By Sheryl WuDunn 

New York Tima Semce 

BEUING — With a 19-gun sa- 
lute on the west side of Tiananmen 
Square, Prime Minister John Major 
of Britain on Monday became the 
Bret leader of a Western country to 
visit China and shake hands with 
Prime Minister Li Peng in more 
’ than two years. 

Mr. Major arrived in Beijing on 
Monday for three days of talks 
with leaders and to sign an agree- 
ment for a new airport in Hong 
Kong. The agreement, which al- 
lows China a larger role in the colo- 
ny, is expected to help shape not 
only the future of Hong Kong but 
also the direction of Beijing- Lon- 
don relations. 

“We live in a changing world in 
which events are moving very rap- 
idly and very speedily and some- 
times in the most unexpected way,” 
Mr. Major said. “I think this argues 
strongly for the closest possible 
consultation.” 

Although the main purpose for 
the visit is to sign the airport ac- 
cord, he is also expected to discuss 
bilateral and international issues, 
including Hong Kong matters and 
human rights in C hina. 

Despite China’s warm welcome 
at the square which was the focal 
point for pro-democracy demon- 
strations and a military crackdown 
on June 4, 1989, China has not 
gone out erf its way to play up tire 
visit. Indeed, on the evening na- 
tional television news, Mr. Major's 


arrival was the second item — after 
the ann ouncement that Chinese 
leaders had presented science 
awards to researchers who had 
made contributions during the lat- 
est five-year plan. 

The official press has offered tit- 
tle advance coverage of the visit In 
contrast, there was a rush of arti- 
cles last month on Chinese-Japa- 
nese relations before the arrival erf 
Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu. The 
explanation may be that China ex- 
pects Mr. Major to raise human- 
rights questions more directly than 
Mr. Kaifu. and that China may feel 
snubbed because Mr. Major 
a last-minute stop in Moscow on 
his way to Beijing. 

Mr. Major indicated to several 
British reporters that be would 
push Chinese leaders on the hu- 
man-rights issue as far as he could 
without damaging bilateral rela- 
tions. Mr. Kaifu mentioned the 
topic only in the context of de- 
mands raised by the major industri- 
al countries at tire economic sum- 
mit meeting in London earlier tins 
summer. 

China's playing down of the visit 
may also reflect the fact that Mr. 
Major’s visit is not likely to mean 
the restoration of normal relations 
between Britain and China. Mr. 
Major is unlikely to offer economic 
aid, and some European Commu- 
nity sanctions have not been lifted 
since the crackdown two years ago. 

Moreover, despite the airport 
agreement, plans for the airport are 
sail r unning into snags. 
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The unique, full-length history ». 
erf the world's first international M ' jig 
newspaper. Author Charles Robertson. B 
a professor erf government al Smith H ' 

College in Massachusetts, spent K • 

several years combing through the B w+gSEs ’ 

paper’s archives, interviewing its H ■ ' 

personnel (both active and retired) B • ‘ 

and then assembling a vast range B — w *' 

of materials into a history that B . - . 

reads like biography — the life B\ i f/ 

stoij of a veneraole but still B es****M-’.' . '.V ,i 

rapidly changing institution. B. 

The paper s full story is BL- 

presented here: its colorful roots in 
Paris of the Belle Epoque, its defiant refusal to leave Plans dur- 
ing World War L its dace in the lives of the ’Lost Generation” of 
Americans drawn to Paris in die 1920's, its dramatic closure 
and exhilarating revival in the 1940 s, its transformation into a 
global newspaper in more recent years. 

Robertson's compelline; narrative is written with an acute 
ggne*. of history and allair for telling detail. Complete with photos, 
this is a book vou will be proud to own and fascinated to read. 
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confiscated monkeys were released ax the 
Kowloon reservoir, where they mixed 
with a few of the rhesus monkeys that 
were once native to Hong Kong. 


Progress 
Toward a 
Bomb-Proof 
Airplane 

Reuters 

LONDON — A British arms 
company said Monday that it was 
developing blast-protection sys- 
tems that could make air travel safe 
from Miiemi e bomb 


BAGHDAD (Reutets)— Iraq has started destroying W>ml» ana sneus , 
designed to any chemical weapons, the bead of a United Nations , 
inspection team said on Monday. 

The official, Jainra Knapp, a Canadian who leads one of the two teams ^ 

supervising preparations for the disposal of Iraq’s chemical arscnaL saia , 
destruction of the empty muni tions began an Sunday. He said the - 
destruction of chemical agents would take place later. . ‘J 

The operation is bong carried out at theMuthaaa storage ate. A UN . 
tram that earlier via ted Muthana, about 100 kilometers (60 miles) 
northwest of Baghdad, described it as a “chemical dustbin.” The two 
units are rite third and fourth chemical weapons inspections toms to via* 

Iraq under terms of die Gulf war cease-fire, which orders Baghdad to - 
einninate all its weapons of mass destruction. -- 

Solidarity Tries to Bypass Parliament * 

WARSAW (Reuters) —The Sohdarity^Ied government unveiled plans . 
on Monday to bypass p arliamen t temporarily on most economic issues 
and hand down decrees with the force erf law. -y 

llie government serna bin to the Sqm, the lower house of parliament, “ 

seeking special powers to issue decrees and break a legislative logjam 
bnMing op many free-maricet measures. A spokesman s aid the changes n 
the government was seeking would also strengthen the powers of Presi- t £ 
dent Lech Walesa. j ' 

Prime Minista Jan Krzysztof Bid edddedded to danan dine measures . 
aftrr a ofmfm fltatirm l»*t verb with parfiament over drastic budget CUlS , 
forced by a steep recession. He emerged with a vote erf confidence after _• 
offering the govennent’s resignation. 

Mandela Visits 3 Hunger Strikers 

PRETORIA (AFP) — Nedson Mandela, the president of the African ’ 
National Congress, met Monday with three imprisoned activists who • 
were hospitalised because of a hanger strike. He said he would ask 
President Frederik W. de Klerk to heed their appeals that they are , 
political prisoocra and to free them. j 

Mr. Mandela said that the' three men had “very important information j 
about the National Intelligence Service and military intelligence” and ^ 
that they should be granted immunity from prosecution to make the . 
information public. 

Hemy Martin, a Briton, began Ins 57th day without food on Monday, ., 
addle Adrian Maritz and LooavanSchalkwyk, both South Africans, were - 
in the 50th and 43d days of their fasts. They are demanding to be ‘ 
regarded as political prisoners and freed under an accord reached last ] 
year between the ANC and Pretoria. The three are accused of one „ 
bombing in which a man was killed and another in which 13 people were ^ 


Royal Ordnance, a munitions 

Diescu, in Israel, Meets With Shamir 


a bomb blast 


[ materials de- 

x± waves from 
a sponge and 


JERUSALEM 
three-day visit to 


) — President Ion fliescu of Romania 
on Monday by holding talks with Prim* 


whic h co uld be ia Hnw lnggngp Yitzhak Shamir on a recent revival erf anti-Semitism in Romania. 


containers and cargo bolds. 


Mr. ffiescu, who is making the first visit by a Romanian head of state. 


“The results we have on our test- afro signed an economic agreanent with Israel The volume of trade 
mg to date are most eamourandg,’’ between the two commies is about $50 million per year, 
raid a spokesman for the company. During his vfeiL Mr. IUesai wffl meet with President Chaim Henog ; 

a subsidiary of British Aerospace, and have talks with David Levy, the foreign minister. Mr. Levy told : 
He said Royal Ordnance was seek- radio that he would ask Mr. IBesca to introduce a law prohibiting . 

mg funds from the British Civil antf-Semtism is Romania, the only Eastern bloc country not to have * 
* AnAnritv for the swriea broken <fipkmiatic ties with brad after the 1967 Middle East war. 


AaftmAbrn/ApBcefance-ftESK 

Andreas Knfanpast, left, a former Berlin Wall gpanl, arriving at court Monday as the trial opened. 


Aviation Authority fra the project, broken tfiptomatic ties with brad aftra the 1967 Middle East war. 

which also involves a system erf 4 • f g.m rr » 1 o 1 • n 

"blow-out panels” to direct blast AffUWO 18 dullxlOpClIll OH SROIC DBf 

waves safdy oat through the air- MANIIA(AP) President Corazon C Aquino said Monday that she • 

craft fuselage. still hoped the Philippine Senate would allow the US. Navy to stay at ' 

The research was given impetus Subic Bay despite a failure by Representative J. Stephen Souuz to sway 1 
by the inquiry into a bomb attack opponents of the American nn atnpe . 

on a Pan Am Bo ring 7 47 that ex- The lease on Subic and Gadr Air Base e xp ires in two weeks, and ! 
plotted in midair over Lockerbie, supporters admit they the votes for an ex tension American and - 
Scotland, in December 1988, kill- Phmppme nfficiala reached an a gi w emen f July 17 myfor which the ' 
mg 270 people. Americans would give up Clark next year but keep Subic for 10 more 

The explosion, caused by a bomb years in return for S203 mflHan m annual aid. 
in a suitcase in the cargo hold. But two-timds of the 23 members' of the Phifippme Senate must ratify ' 


TR 1* ii tt -a-a -g & __ _ __ m a suitcase m me cargo ZXw, dui mvnmuo m Uic u uKiuucTS oi uic rmuppiue acnaic musi rauiv 

Kpl*llfl Wo 1 1 'I'mol flomno I crippled controls and sent shock the extension before the current agreement expires Sept. 16. The Senate 

X/lyllXU TfCUl vIUUUd llliil LK/ gniH I waves along ducts and cavities, rip- foreign affairs committee opened hearings cm an agreement Monday. Mr. 

• O ’ 1 ping the plane apart and srartering ■ Solan. Democrat of New York, the chairman of the House su b co mmi ttee 

wredcage ova a wide area.- 


Reuten 

BERLIN — Four former East 
German border guards went on 
trial Monday for kilLm g a defec- 
tor at the Berlin Wall in a case 
that may decide whether the 
German courts can redress vio- 
lent acts of the defunct East Ger- 
man government. 


The guards are accused of 
shooting a young East Berliner in 

February 1989 in the last known 

k illing at the wall before East that was extaided to the east panels of the material and expected 

Germany's democratic revolu- upon mrifteatio p The fate of to be able to demonstrate the sys- 

tion late that year. about 300 cases invoking former tern’s capability in two years. 

Their involvement in the border troops and C ommunis t “It is posable that you could put 

shooting is not disputed. At issue Party leaders could hing a 00 the it into existing aircraft, but it is 

is whether, and to what extent, outcome. more readily applicable to the 

_ generation,” the spokesman said. 

The aviation agency said various 

bi U.S. Cities , Patience Wearing 2 Tun wcre conducting research into 

C7 blast-absorbent systems as a result 

““k- Jut al| said they were feeling say, is that career panhandlers have of the Lodxrbie disaster and other 
ineptiblic’s impatience. capitalized on public sympathy, midair explosions. 

“In a sense, the fad is over with,” The careerists are now hard to to- Ithas invited aviation authorities 

from North America and Europe to 

of Central Atianta Progress, » bus- On the tiled sidewalks of down- a meeting * Gatwick anportiromh 
n^groupth at pushed theaty to town Santa Barbara, homeless peo- of L^Sn, on Sept nSd!?to 
regufate _ the homeless. _ I don t pie with shopping cam and back- reran*. 


former.; bonder, .froidps can be 
prosecuted retroactively under 
the West German c riminal code 
that was extaided to the east 

K mriftearir)p The fate of 
300 cases involving former 
border troops and Communist 
Party leaders could hinge oa the 
outcome. 


(Continued from Pace 1) 

New York on the eve of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in 


1980, an incident that gave birth to said Paul Reiman, acting president 
a nationwide advocacy movement, of Central Atlanta Progress, a bua- 


Rpyal Ordnance, which helped ** ** ^ ^ ^ ^ « 

in the inquiry, said it was testing fopw; weare s till hoprful dal the Senate will, as a body, do what ism, 
nands crfthemalerial and emected the best mtacsl cf the Filipino people. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


HOMELESS: In U.S. Cities , Patience Wearing Thin 


thepublic’s impatience. 

“In a sense, the fad is over with," 


That was before crises like AIDS ness group that pushed the city to town Santa Barbara, homeless peo- 

and crack that competed for the regulate the homeless. “I don't pk with shopping carts and back- 

nation’s compassion even had know if it’s tolerance or it’s, ‘Let’s packs walk bnskly past the 

name* , and before recession m a d e just not see it anymore.' ” and bougainvillea, and they tend 

life tougher tor everybody. Statements Kke those disturb ad- not to linger in front of the adobc- 

In the early, naive days of the vocalcs> Such sentiments are taken sfykstordEronts. 
homeless eras, people pumed thear as evidence that people may be they’re trying to run us out of 


fro™ North America and Europe to 
1 ^?^ CT ^? dOTO " a meeting at Gatwkk airport, routh 
i Santa Barbara, homd«spa>- of London, on Sept 17 and 18 to 

^ ^ ^ assess research, attempt to coordi- 
KT?- 6l S rpa ?S CP ? lj ^ n8te development programs and 
bougainvillea, and they tend standardizcrequireirK^r^ 
o linger m front of the adobe- . . 

storefronts. "lls vcy eaily dsn a ytrftes- 

Wr. mao sad. A lot of research has got 


ore readily applicable to the next IbeECS transport coamiissioaaafled for a singte air-control network 
aeration, the sp ok e sma n said. to replace the patchwork of nati onal systems monitoring European skies. 
The aviation agency said various The comnussicmg, Karel van Mkrt, said Monday thai^t is exasperating 
impaines in Britain and elsewhere to see that individual .systems may have a rpaonaMeoroarity but because 
ere conducting research into trf mga mz a tional differences, technical incompatflmity, and missing 
ast-absorbent systems as a result camputenzod oouununiCTtfnn Enks, they cannot operate as one system. 

_ the Lockerbie disaster and other Mostcf the EC countries jealously guard the right to manage their own 
midair explosions. airspace. This has led to 12 different, often incompatible, systems, 

Ithas invited aviation authorities WB^^^OT^^ffigtemBwope. (AP) 

yn North America and Enrooe to Paa AuMrican Worid Auways said the sue of its tran-Atiantic routes to 
neering at Gatwick ain^^outh Dd * 8 Airimes did not include the Paris-Miami service, which it will 
^don, on Sept 17 md 18 to «a*iue to opo^e threetimes a wedt. The airiinesaid the Pmis-Miaini . 
s^r^reh. atrenrol to coofdi- “ivice would hnk up with the rest of the remammg Pan Am network ■ 

serving 17 destin ations in tl^Caribbean and South America. (AFP) 
mdardizcr^mS^^ ^ Bern streeto travdos wffl be a^ to phone anywhere m the worid 
•n.» . , . from an <mboard|*oncbooth- Initiany only one trofley will be fined with 

11 s .^y a yokes- a phone booth in an experiment to see if the idea should be extended to ■ 


hopes ^soup^tduns and shd- PSTsSh^ to be doneto really idatify what 

tors to reduce the number (rf people di^velai people pushing their lea man wearing a bandana across to 

sleeping m doorways. But the num- He’s possesses in a shoptwig cart his forehead and carrying his pos- 11 a ^ 

bos only new. ^ w^^hTriST 8 sesrions on Us bade' s getong es^oaon and where to can be 

Now as homelessness moves into .. . . . . .. . worse and worse and wane. I can contained m an aucrarL 

SS5SS5KC SSS 

SSSn SHS5SS5 «t25WJ8K= Treason Charge 

nteo&fSU taken stqis SghoSS 2e < Are Filed AfiaiOSl 


the rest erf the city syrtem. Local alls win cost 50 Swiss «mrirrv* (33 
caits) a minute, while internatioaal calls wfll be four francs. (AFP) 


The Weather 

* * « 5 TSg 3g 


SWaWSKT TreasonCharges 

SraSBss:* WsSSsrii 

6 in Coup Hot 


to keep the homeless from abusing SfnviteX ists.” he said. “If they tried w hdp 

the puke’s generosity. In July, the «msthal imtie the hrandess. ^ we wouldn’t behere” 

city arranged for residents to buy goal is to make things as But there is widespread agree- 

vwKhcrs from local merchants that uncomfortable for them as we can meat that even private gmoosity 


used for drugs 


cates say, is that emergency shelters 


less redeem the vouchers for food “When you look at these characters and soup kitchens do nothing 
or laundry service. sitting out in the middle of the day about the root mantra of h om dw^ 

No city officials contacted last when everybody else is working mss — poverty, lack of affordable 
week would say publidy that they just to survive, you don’t get a lot of housing, « rhanVnip m momy that 
were seeking to push the homeless sympathy.” has eliminated entire classes of 


housing, a changing economy 
has ehgnoated entire classes cf 


^ Visiting ^ 
New York City? 
Gramercy 
Park Hotel 

Distinguished 509 room hoed 
overlooking Gramercy Park. 

Excellent Restaurant; 
Cocknii Loungs, Piano Bar 
and Room Service. 
Multi-lingual staff. Minutes to 
Business Center, Sightseeing. 


Business Center, Sightseeing. 
Banquet/Meeting facilities. 
Singles S 125-135 
Doubles S130-140 
Suites $160 & op 
Group Rates Available 

Call Gen. Mgr. Tom O’Brien 
Fax 212-505-0535 
Tdcx 688-755 
(212) 475-4320 

GRAMERCY PARK HOTEL 
2 lit St. and Lexington Ave. NYC 
Member of Ucd! International 




IS OPEN 

17 f Aw. FrariSft-Reciavtlt 
TeL: 415933.43 1 4339.fi7.45 


Part of the problem, advocates well-paying, low-skilled jobs. 

Soviet General Questions 
Faster German Pullout 

Rruxm speeded up because of logistical 

BERLIN — Apparently contra- problems. 

i tt£2SSSZ£S2t ~rbe pullmjt win be <^Ticd txn 


Roam 

MOSCOW — Treason charges 
were formally filed on Monday 
against six leaders of last month's 
failed Soviet coup, a spokeswoman 
for the Russian prosecutor’s office 
said. AD face posable death sen- 
tences if convicted. 

Those charged were former 
Prime Minister Valentin S, Pavlov; 
former Defense Minister Dmitri T. 
Yaz or, the former head of the 
KGB, Vladimir A. Kryuchkov, for- 
mer Vice President Gennadi L 
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Yanayev; Oleg Baklanov, a deputy 
chairman of me Defense Council, 
and Alexander Tizyakov, head of 
the Association erf State Enter- 
prises. 

The leader of the collective farm 
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fhe i through 1994,” the commander, 


the withdrawal of more than 


■ “ UW1C 4Uila rnimvi Matwi UiMaknv All seven were membos of 

: 250.000 Sowel troops could not be 3fff a^SS^S^&mS sdf-P™daimed Stale Emc^ocy 

i»T n , , , at his headquarters in Wtinsdorf. annwmeed on 

j No Soviet A-Arms outside^SwLhawais since 

iT l? ^ the beghutingof 1991 have cut So- 

In East Germany JSZESttESL 


Reuters 

[ MOSCOW — Defense Minister 

■ Yevgeni L Sbaposhnikov has said 
! that all Soviet nuclear weapons 
j have been withdrawn from eastern 
, Germany, Tass reported. 

Moscow hinled last year that all 
j nudear arms had been removed 

■ frmn eastern Germany. But «»rHw 
. this yen. a Soviet official said that 
; not al) nuclear weapons bad been 
, withdrawn. 

Marsha! Shaposhnikov, appoint- 
; ed after the failed coup in Moscow, 

. also told die German ambassador 
1 to the Soviet Union that Soviet 
| troops in the former East German 
! state had never had chemical arms. 


at his headquarters in Wtosdorf. 0n 

outside Berlin. Withdrawals since r ia ^°tEf r ' 

the begmoiug of 1991 have cut So- 

viet iS5aren«h in Germany B^^Pu^COTmiirtedStoa^ 
from 36S5 oO to §7.000. 


Marshal Yevgeni L Shaposbni- 

kov. appomicd as defense minister 
after the collapse of the coup, said 
last week (hat the withdrawal 
would be completed faster than 
planned. Observers said the Ger- 
man government privately fears 
that the withdrawal could be dis- 
rupted by the Soviet Union's disin- 
tegration. 

General Burlakov said pullout 
obstacles included lack of bousing 
for returning troops and technical 
problems in removing forces via 
Poland and the Baltics. He said 
apartments for 55,000 military 
families had yet to be built 
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Boris K. Pugo, committed suicide, mom 
T reason charges have also been Iff 
brought against toe head at the g* 
KGB guards. Major General Yuri 
S. Baranov. Similar cha r ge* are 
expected against the former speak- am* 
erof the Soviet parliament Anatoli ?2n 
L Lukyanov. v** 


CORRECTION 

Though the map In the May 
28 advertising section on 
Pakistan did not show the 
borders for Kashmir, it 
should have indicated that 
Kashmir is considered dis- 
puted territory. 
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Israelis 
Expect to 
See Baker 

But Bush Asserts 
No Trip Is Set 

CompUtd Ay Our Staff Prom n^a tcka 

JERUSALEM — Secretary of 
State Jams A Baker 3d sriB return 
to the Middle East this month to 
conclude terms with both Israelis 
and Arabs for a peace conference, 
the Israeli Foreign Ministry said 
Monday. 

But President George Bush said 
there were no immediate plans for 
a new trip by Mr. Baker. 

Speaking Monday in Kennc- 
bunkport, Maine, Mr. Bush also 
said be did not think the turmoil in 
the Soviet Union had adversely af- 
fected Middle Hast peace pros- 
pects. "The ball lies in other 
courts,'’ be said. 

Israeli press and diplomatic 
sources said Mr. Baker was expect- 
ed in Jerusalem next week after the 
Jewish New Year, Rash Hashana, 
on Monday and Tuesday. 

It would be the seventh visit to 
the region by Mr. Baker, who has 
beat trying once the end of the 
Gulf war to coax Israel and its 
neighbors to a conference tenta- 
tively scheduled for next month. 

‘There have been exchanges, 
communications between us and 
the Americans and talks with the 
Arab countries to tie the whole 
thing up,” said a Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Zeev Dover. There 
are still some questions that have 
not been foamed.” 

Differences over terms for at- 
tending peace talks and the events 
in Moscow have raised doubts over 
timing, bat Mr. Dover raid Israel 
had not been told of any change in 
the October date. 

The Israelis want Mr. Baker to 


on key issnes in advance. Palestin- 
ians want him to reaffirm a U.S. 
commitment to a settlement based 
on trading land for peace, which 
Israel opposes. 

Mr. Baker, who has secured a 
Soviet rqjte as co-sponsor of the 
peace talks, is unlikely to receive 
conclusive answers from either the 
Israelis or the Palestinians. 

The Israelis will not commit 
themselves to attending until they 
know the nature of Palestinian par- 
ticipation. (Reuters, UPJ) 

BirZdt to Remain Ooeed 

Agence France-Prcae 

JERUSALEM — Israel has ex- 
tended by three months the closure 
of Bir Zrit University in the occu- 
pied West Bank for failing to guar- 
antee the campus would not serve 
as a center of anti-Israeli activity. 
The campus has been shut since 
1987. 


For Underdog Democrats , a Premium on Risk 


By E.J. Dionne Jr. 
and Dan Balz 

WathtHgton Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Paul E Tscmgas, the former Mas- 
sachusetts senator who for months was referred to as “the 
world’s supply of Democratic presidential candidates," is 
about to get a lot of co mpan y. 

After a summer of indecision, as many as five Demo- 
crats could join the race for the nomination this month. 
And the sudden addition of Senator Bob Kerrey of Ne- 
braska to the fiat last week has scrambled expectations of 
how the race will take shape and sent opponents 

to rethink their gamp plans. 

The late-starting Democratic race will be unusual for 
several reasons. 

In contrast to recent campaigns, the contest wQJ begin 
without a clear fraoMinuer, largely because the candi- 
dates most Hkety to be in the race by the end of the month 
have little national 

In contrast to 1988, say some Democratic operatives, 
the 1992 race will reward candidates who take risks. With 
the time short and no candidate likely to enjoy the fund- 
raising edge that Michael S. Dukakis had four years ago, 
the premium this year could be on excitement rather than 
survival. 

And if the Reverend Jesse L. Jackson does not run in 
1992, as many Democrats believe, (his could be the first 
campaign in several cycles in which all candidates. com- 
pete for the black vote, although Governor L. Douglas 
wilder of Virginia, the nation’s first elected black gover- 
nor, would begin with an edge. 

By the end of September, the Democratic Odd is ex- 
pected to include, in addition to Mr. Tsongas, Mr. Kerrey 


and Mr. Wilder, Senator Tom Harfcin of Iowa, Governor 
Bill Clinton of Arkansas and perhaps the former Califor- 
nia governor, Edmund G. Brown Jr. 

Many Democrats do sot betieve Mr. Jackson, will run in 
1992, but he continues to intrigue and tease; be spent part 
of tire Labor Day weekend in Iowa, the scene of lire first 
caucuses. 

In the meantime. Governor Mario M. Cuomo of New 
York looms large on the sidelines, insisting be is not 
running but continuing to speak on national issues. Last 
week, nis office released letters he sent to Democratic 
congressional leaders urging them to move quickly on a 
domestic economic agenda. 

Until Mr. Kerrey's announcement, the most Kkdy dy- 
namic on tire Democratic side had been a debate over ffe 
future of the party between Mr. Haricm, who emphasizes 
the need for Democrats to return to their liberal and 
popufisi roots, and Mr. Clinton, whose roots are also in 
Democratic lite ralism hot who has been issuing a erotica 
challenge. Mr. Qinion hopes 10 unite moderate Southern- 
ers with some of the new-style, middle-class Democrats 
who were drawn to Gary Hart in 1984. 

But Mr. Kerrey mixes things up because, wink he is 
generally liked by liberals and threatens Mr. Haddn's 
midwestern base, his campaign is expected to e mph a s ize 
the new and the fresh. 

“Who it was just a Hailrin-CfiBWU thing, it was begin- 
ning to take on tire quaBtics of a factional fend, soct of Kkc 
Kennedy-Carter, McGovern-Humphrey,” said Bill Car- 
rick, a Democratic strategist, referangto the divisive 1980 
and 1972 Democratic battles. The Kerrey thing starts to 
put another dimension in it, as a candidate who is a 
synthetic blend." 


^Bmj frere will be other synthetic blends. Mr. Wilder 
wing, Aftka^^ricans, with a fierce message of fiscal 


wing, African Americans, with a fierce message of fiscal 
conservatism and a nationalist call to “Put America 
Fust." 

Mr. Tsongas mixes 1960s social liberalism with an 
insistence that Democrats need to pay attention to tire 
needs of business. He, too, plays the nationalist card, 
catting on Americans to be ‘‘economic patriots” in the 
competitiveness battle with Japan and Germany. 

Finally, there is Mr. Brown, a man who once spoke of 
the need to move left and right “at the same tune." If he 
nuu, as expected, be win stand as the outrider’s outsider, 
the critic of a distant, alienating political system that 
ignores the future and shuts out average dozens. 

Brian Lunds, who managed Senator Paid Simon's 1988 
nomination campaign, said Mr. Brown's anti-politics mes- 
sage could transcend tire internal party debate. 

Tie could ran an ami-system campaign, rather than an 
anti-party campaign," Mr. Limde said. 

Although Mr. Brown must combat a reputation for 
mysticism and a reluctance to focus on the day-to-dayness 
of politics, Mr. Lunde signed that “if be conducted 
himself in a disciplined, focused way, people might be able 
to move beyond the past reputation." 

of all these belong the stature to challenge 

President George Bush — the mm who won a war and 
presided over foreign policy as America's main adversary, 
tire Soviet Union, imploded — they have among them the 
potential to unleash a lively debate. 

And their very of national standing may make all 
of them more aggressive. 
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New Disney Game: Lobbying 


By Alan C Miller 

Las Angela Times Service 

WASHINGTON — They may not call it “Mick- 
ey Mouse Goes to Washington,” but Wall Disney 
Co. is moving aggressively to raise its profile in the 
US. capital and in statehooses and city balls. 

In a departure from years of aloofness from 
heavy lobbying, the company is sharply increasing 
campaign contributions to key legislators and step- 
ping up its efforts to influence legislation and 
government regulation. 

At the national level, Disney, its executives and 
employees pumped $477,391 into congressional 
races and political committees in 1989 and 1990 — 
a 27 percent increase over the previous two-year 
cycle, according to a Los Angeles Times computer- 
assisted study of records Bed with the Federal 
Election Commission. The funds went largely to 
politicians who were in positions to assist Disney 
by shaping legislation. 

Meanwhile; Disney has hired its first fufi-time 
Washington lobbyist, Richard M. Bates, former 
executive directin' of the Democratic Congressio- 
nal Campaign Committee, at a salary of $150,000 a 
year, and has retained other Washington lobbyists 
to handle specific issues. It also regularly flies top 
executives to Washington to testify or lobby. 

Admittedly, establishing a Washington presence 
— and making latge rampaign contributions — is 
not unusual for prominent entertainment compa- 
nies that have high stakes in regulatory and legisla- 
tive battles. Companies like paramount and Thne- 
Warner have maintain ed Washington lobbyists for 
years, mid their executives and political action 
1 committees contribute large sums to legislators. If 
an ything , Disney has come relatively late to the 
Washington game. 

Disney’s bid to increase its political clout comes 
as the entertainment giant is acquiring a full plate 
of legislative objectives. It is seeking to keep for- 
eign markets open for its films mid television 
shows, to enforce copyright protection for its lu- 
crative movies and retail products and to prevent 
television networks from rolling back a ink that 


prohibits them from owning the programs they 
show. 

Moreover, Disney is trying to expand its enter- 
tainment empire in Southern California and Flori- 
da. The company saw phenomenal growth in the 
1980s under Michael D. Eisner, its and 

chief executive officer, and Frank G. Wells, ha 
president. Now, Mr. Eisner boasts, the 1990s will 
be the “Disney decade.” 

“Our three lines of business are frequently im- 
pacted by developments in legislation, regulation 
and international trade,” said Joseph Shapiro, Dis- 
ney’s senior vice president. “Washington is a focal- 
pant for those areas of activity." 

The leading retip rent of campaign contributions 
from Disney and its employees is Senator Bill 
Bradley, Democrat of New Jersey. 

Mr. Eisner, an old friend, is the host at fund- 
raisers for Mr. Bradley in Los Angeles that are 
attended by hundreds of Hollywood executives. 
One such event — at which the co-hosts were Mr. 
Eisner and Michael Ovitz, head of Creative Artists 
Agency — netted $600,000 to Mr. Bradley in 


In addition to Mr. Eisner’s personal relation- 
ship, a key Disney figure noted, Mr. Bradley sits on 
the Senate Finance Committee, winch handles tax 
issues that concern Disney. 

Next on Disney’s list is Senator A1 Gore Jr„ 
Democrat erf Tennessee, a 1988 presidential candi- 
date. Mr. Gore also sits on the Commerce, Science 
and Transportation panel and on its communica- 
tions subcommittee. Mr. Gore received $18,500 in 
1989-90 and a total of $33,500 in the last four 
years. 

Geography is apparently another incentive in 
Disney’s giving. Senator Bob Graham, Democrat 
of Florida, who represents Disney World's home 
state, received S29J00. 

In Disneyland's home slate erf California, Sena- 
tor Alan Cranston, a Democrat, garnered S18.0Q0. 
And Pete Wilson, a Republican who was Califor- 
nia's junior senator baore being elected governor 
last November, lode in $7,500 while in Congress. 


Palestinians Look to Regroup 

450-Member Council Is likely to Call Strategy Session 


By Youssef M. Ibrahim 

New York Times Service 

PARIS — The Palestinian Na- 
tional Council, a sort of pariia- 
men l -in-exile made up of represen- 
tatives of Palestinians from around 
the world, is likely to bold a meet- 
ing in Algeria this month, o fficials 
of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation said Monday in Turns. 

One PLO official said in tele- 
phone minview that the target dare 

for the meeting was “no later that 
Sept. 25." 

The idea of a gathering the 450- 
member body has been discussed 
for some time, prodded by t he ap - 
preciation among many Palestin- 
ians that fundamental changes 
took place in the Middle East dur- 
ing the Gulf crisis that deeply af- 
fected the prospects of a resolution 
of thrir conflict with Israel. 

The last meeting of the council 
was hdd in 1988 in Algiers, when it 
sanctioned the idea erf creating a 
'Palestinian homeland in the occu- 
pied West Rank and Gaza Strip 
and authorized the PLO leadership 


to enter negotiations with Israel 
and the United States on a peaceful 
settlement that recognized Israel, 
something that the PLO had until 
then refused to do. 

But efforts to resolve the 40-year 
Israeli -Palestinian conflict have 
floundered, and a dialogue that be- 
gan between the United States and 
the PLO in 1988 was suspended 
when Palestinian commandoes 
tried to raid a Tel Aviv beach last 
year. 

PLO officials said they were con- 
scious that the Gulf war and the 
collapse of communism had led to 
a palpable loss of sympathy to the 
Palestinian cause internationally 
and among those Arab nations that 
opposed Iraq, which was enthnasti- 
cafly supporterd by the PLO lead- 
ership. 

Many Palestinian intellectuals 
and leaders of various factions 
have advocated restructuring the 
council in a way that significantly 
increases Palestinian representa- 
tives from the West Bank and 
Gaza. Other voices have called for 


a critical examination during the 
meeting of the decisions that led 
the PLO to its predicament today. 

Although the council acts as the 
highest legislative and executive 
body erf the Palestinian movement, 
sanctioning major changes in Pal- 
estinian policies, it is largely con- 
trolled by the PLO chairman, 
Yasser Arafat, and the senior lead- 
ership of the organization. 

On Monday, Khaiid Hassan, a 
senior PLO official who heads the 
external affairs committee of the 
Palestine National Council, called 
in an interview published iu a Saudi 
daily for the creation of a govern- 
meai-m-exile composed of Pales- 
tinians inside and outside the occu- 
pied tern tones. He strongly 
criticized (be PLO’s support of 
Iraq. 

“Our policy in the Gulf war has 
had dear material results,” he said. 
“We are isolated in a deadly way 
within the Arab wodd, and that has 
increased our international isola- 
tion, especially in Europe, which 
we had won over.” 




German Firms 
Said to Aid Libya 
To Build Missiles 

A gence Fhmce-Prate 
MILAN — German companies 
are helping Libya bmid a factory to 
manufacture missiles with a range 


Carrion ddla Sera reported Mon- 
day. 

In July, customs officers in Ham- 
burg sored equipment aboard a 
Libyan cargo sup that German ex- 
perts said was destined to build the 
surface-to-surface nnssfles, accord- 
ing to the paper. 

It said the material was defivered 
by the German company, Fritz 
Werner, which has extensive expe- 
rience in missile technology and 
which has signed a contract with 
Libya to supply “pipes for sewers 
ana aqueducts.” 

The factory, near Tripoli, is pro- 
tected by security measures dispro- 
portionate to its supposed role as a 
pipe factory, according to German 
technicians. 

With a range erf 1,000 kilometers 
(600 miles), the missiles would be 
capable erf striking Rome from Lib- 
yan soil. 
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Anv time you want to call home, you can calk with an operator who speaks your language —plain English. 
With Sprint Express?" 

Its convenient, \bu can call collect. Or use your local Bell calling card or FONCARD? - Whichever way you 
choose, you're always hilled in U.S. dollars. 

And Sprint Express can save you money as well as aggravation. You avoid the high phone tees that hotels charge. 
And you avoid the higher international phone races of AT&T and MCI. And now from Sept. 1 through Sept. 7, 
you can save $3.00 every time you call collect. 

So when you want to call the US., call Sprint Express. It’s the one call that makes sense— in any language. 


Sprint Express Access Numbers: Your Way To Call The USA 
Tb use Sprint Express, dial the Sprint Express Country Access Number listed below. 


Sprint Express Countries 

Country Access Numbers 

Sprint Express Countries 

Country Access Numbers 

Argentina 

001- BOO-777-11 11 

thaly 

172-1877 

Australia 

0014 -881-877 

tjapan 

0039-131 

t Belgium 

11-0014 

t Malaysia 

800-0016 

tbazil 

000-B016 

t Netherlands 

06*022-9119 

Chile 

00*0317 

New Zealand 

000-999 

Colombia 

980-13-0010 

Norway 

050-12-877 

t Denmark 

800-10-877 

Peru 

196 

£1 Salvador 

191 

fortugal 

05017-1-877 

t Finland 

9800-1-0284 

tSlngapore 

600-0877 

+Fnmce 

19*0087 

t Sweden 

020-799-011 

tCemuny* 

0130-0013 

tSwirzcrland 

155-9777 

Hong Kong 

008-1877 

t Taiwan 

Dedicated Phones 

Ireland 

1-800-55-2001 

Thailand 

001-999-13-877 

ttsmd 

177-102-2727 

UK. 1 

0800-89-0877 


For additional country access number* call 1-800-377-4646 aide in the US 

* Wait for second rone. 

t Public phones require coin or card. 

Dedicated phones in international airports and major hotels. —— 

• Western portion only. 

lb reach customer senice tiom arty of these countries, dial the 
same Country Access Number. 


Sprint. 


C 1W1 US Sprint Goaununiciima Company Limned Pirawnhip All irwkrnwki ire property t/ their myceuw o~ntr%. 
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THE POWER SHIFT: Senior U.S. in telligeneft o fficials concede that they are merely trying to keep up with the flood of events. 



For U.S. Intelligence Agencies, Soviet Union’s Collapse Is a Painful Beginning 


By Elaine Sciolino 

New York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The dissolution 
of the Soviet Union and the humiliating 
purge of the KGB have injected new 
urgency into the painful debate over the 
role of U.S. intelligence services in a 
world where the Communist competi- 
tion has left the playing field. 

Era) before the tumult that began in 
Moscow last month, Congress was forc- 
ing the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the military in telligence agencies to re- 
think some of their priorities —and even 
their budgets — to adjust to a declining 
Soviet limitary threat. 

But at this crucial juncture in history, 
the world’s only superpower is without a 
chief spymasler. 

William H. Webster ended his tenure 
as the director of central intelligence on 
Sunday, and Robert M. Gates, the presi- 
dent's nominee to replace him, may not 
survive Senate confirmation bearings 
later this month because of questions 
about his role in the Iran-contra affair. 


Senior intelligence officials concede 
that they are merely trying to keep up 
with the flood of events rather than forge 
a new mission, now that they no longer 
have to worry about defeating commu- 
nism. But they also remain resistant to 
any reorganization of the intelligence 
agencies that would curtail their respon- 
sibilities and bring deep budget cuts. 

Richard J. Kerr, who became acting 
director of central intelligence on Mon- 
day. argues that the instability and un- 
certainty unleashed by the crisis in Mos- 
cow increase the United States’ demand 
for intelligence gathering and analysis. 

“While we may have to live with less 
because of the reality of our own eco- 
nomic situation and drawdowns in the 
military, the lands of problems we face 
require more information and more 
analysis, not less," Mr. Kerr said in an 
interview. “Uncertainty about the Soviet 
Union and the republics is greats- now 
than it was IS 


view, that very instability demands a lot 
more work." 

Mr. Kerr’s comments appeared to be a 
preemptive move to counter proposals 
for reductions in the nation’s $30 billion 
intelligence budget when Congress re- 
convenes next week. Senator David L 
Boren, the Oklahoma Democrat who 
beads the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence that will question Mr. Gate- 
sjhas already stated that he expects the 
nominee to come up with a creative new 
approach to UJS. intelligence in the next 


relatively stable, unchanging Soviet 
Union. From an intelligence point of 


Mr. Kerr insists that the agency has 
already adjusted resources and reas- 
signed personnel to deal with the unfold- 
ing drama in what was once the Soviet 
Union, and he says the CIA will contin- 
ue to do so as needed. The agency has 
also created task forces to study such 
issues as the future of covert action and 
counterintelligence needs and to review 
the agency’s training programs. Since 
the upheaval in Easton Europe that be- 
gan in 1989, more than one-third of the 


military analysis in the Soviet division 
have beer moved to other areas of the 
agency. 

Long before the crisis in Moscow, 
there were calls, by critics and the con- 
gressional committees that oversee intel- 
ligence, for more comprehensive reform 
of the intelligence services. The services 
include not only the CIA, which ac- 
counts for less than 15 percent of the 
total intelligence budget, but also an 
array of military imeffigence agencies, 
among them the National Security 
Agency, which is responsible for signal 
interception: the Defease Intelligence 
Agency, the analytical arm of the Penta- 
gon; and the National Reconnaissance 
Office, which collects data by satellite. 

The most radical proposal came early 
this year from Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, the New York Democrat, 
who offered a bill to disband the CIA 
and put the secretary of state in charge 
of the country's intelligence activities. 

Proposals under consideration would 
strip the CIA director of responsiblity 


over the entire United Stales intelli- 
gence-gathering effort and turn that role 
over to an intelligence czar. 

Less sweeping is a bid by Mr. Boren to 
eliminate duplication in the civilian and 
military intelligence agencies and to fo- 
cus on new areas of concern like eco- 
nomic intelligence and regional con- 
flicts. 

The Soviet crisis seems to have deep- 
ened the CIA’s need for both a mandate 
and a leader. 

Mr. Webster earned a reputation as an 
able caretaker who helped restore public 
trust in intelligence mil who never de- 
fined a dynamic new vision for the agen- 
cies that he has beaded since his prede- 
cessor, W iITinm j. Casey, died in 1987. A 
Senate rejection of the Gales nomina- 
tion would mean that the agency would 
be left rudderless for perhaps months 
until another nominee could be con- 
firmed. 

The CIA’s operations directorate, 
whose spies conduct covert activities 
around the world, is searching for a new 


mission as the explosion of public infor- 
mation about its one-time arch enemy 
makes the collection of secrets less im- 
portant. Stealing closely guarded infor- 
mation about an upcoming Communist 
Party platform or the configuration of a 
particular missile system has become ir- 
relevant. officials acknowledge. Far 
more important now is sophisticated 
analysis of. say, the strength of Russian 
nationalism in Kazakhstan or biographi- 
cal profiles of a new generation of politi- 
cal figures. 

“The fundamental problem of the 
CLA is not flying planes and listening 
in," said Morton L Abram owitz, the new 
president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace and formerly the 
State Department's most senior intelli- 
gence officer. 

“It’s analytical, 1 ’ Mr. Abramowitz 
said “There has to be a conscious effort 
to improve the quality of analysis and to 
maintain and nurture people who under- 
stand the countries and societies we are 
dealing with." 


Supporters of Mr. Gales, an expert on; 
the Soviet Union, say the Soviet breakup' 
has enhanced his chances. In die fast: 
two years of the Bush adimmstratka,'. 
Mr. Gates was the member of the policy- 
making «ram who was most pessimistic 
about President Mikhail S. Gorbachev’s 
chances of fundamentally remaking the 
Soviet Union, and supporters say that; 
many of his predictions about Soviet , 
affairs have been proved correct 

But opponents point out that in van- . 
ous statements he predicted that Mr. - 
Gorbachev would probably fail and the' 
Soviet Union would then become an 
even more dangerous threat to the Unit-' 
ed States. In a speech in October 19$8 r 
for example, Mr. Gates said: “Whether 
Gorbachev succeeds or fails or just sur- 
vives. a still long competition and strug- 
gle with the Soviet Union lies before us." ■ 

If Mr. Gates still believes those words, : 
his critics say, he would be the wrong 
person to chart a bold new course far 
U.S. intelligence. 


For Balts, Scandinavian Echo 

Emigres Recall Lively Life Before Soviet Conquest 


By David Binder 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — According 
to memories and memoirs, the 
three Baltic republics that 
emerged from the collapse of em- 
pires in World War I developed 
rather smoothly as small bat cohe- 
sive economic and political enti- 
ties during their brief life in inde- 
pendence. 

Baltic- Americans who grew up 
in the region likened the standard 
of living to that of Scandinavia. 
Asked about the quality of life 
then, Hans Kobin, of Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, an Estonian 
from Tartu, who is 69. said: “It 
was comparable to life in Den- 
mark." 

“We had American films, a the- 
ater in every town, an opera, 
nightclubs," said Berta Roze, 88. a 
Latvian now living in suburban 
Washington, who comes from 
Riga. “It was so very lively. The 
country was young. We think we 
were very tolerant." 

Her recollection of the period 
before the Baltics lost their inde- 
pendence to Moscow in 1940, un- 
der a secret protocol between Hit- 
ler and Stalin, conforms with that 
of George F. Kennan, who lived 
in Riga as a young Foreign Sendee 
officer. In his memoir, “From 
That Place and Time," he recalled 
“a variegated and highly cosmo- 
politan cultural fife: newspapers 
and theaters in the Lettish, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Yiddish 
tongues” and "vigorous" religious 
communities. 

Because they are situated at the 
eastern end of the Baltic Sea and 
because of previous connections 
to Germany and Russia, all three 
republics maintained lively com- 
merce with those countries as well 
as Britain. They mainly exported 


agricultural products and timber. 

Largely Lutheran Latvia and 
Estonia and largely Catholic Lith- 
uania had authoritarian govern- 
ments through most of the 1930s. 
Lithuania had a homegrown fas- 
cist organization called Iron Wolf 
and Latvia had one called Thun- 
dercross. Both were suppressed. 

In Lith uania, an army -backed 
coup installed An tanas Smetona, 
a nationalist, as leader in 1926. In 
1934, Konstantin Patsa, a nation- 
alist in Estonia, seized power 
(here and banned political parlies. 
A parallel dictatorship was creat- 
ed in Latvia that year under Kariis 
Ulmanis. 

Survivors of the period regard 
them as having been relatively be- 
nign, particularly when compared 
with the region's later successive 
experiences of totalitarian rule 
under Soviet Communists and 
German Nazis. “There was cen- 
sorship, but the way of life was 
democratic," recalled Valdemars 
Kreicbergs, counselor of the Lat- 
vian legation here. 

The Baltic-Americans said that 
as they remembered the 20 years 
of independence between the 
world wars, there was little or no 
fear of fresh encroachment in the 
region by Rus sians or Germans 
until Hitler attacked Poland in 
1939. 

“We had a cow, chickens, and 
freedom,” said Elvyra Vodopalas 
of her grandmother’s home near 
the Lithuanian town of Vflkavis- 

ltis. 

Mrs. Vodopalas. a retired phys- 
ical education teacher who lives in 
Fairfax Station, Virginia, also re- 
membered the joy of Lithuanians 
when their country’s basketball 
team won the European champi- 
onship in 1937. 

“I remember that, too." said 


Mr. Krdcbergs. "The Lithuanians 
imported several players from 
America that year. The score, I 
think, was 22 to 21." Latvia, he 
noted, had won the European 
championship in 1935. 

The Baltic- Americans said that 
rite the fact that czarist Russia 
dominated their lands for 
centuries and the Soviet Union 
first menaced and later extin- 
guished the freedom of the Baltic 
republics, members of the Russian 
minority made comfortable 
neighbors in the independence pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Kreicbergs, 79, who stud- 
ied law at Riga University, re- 
called that his professors included 
a Russian, a Goman, and a Jew. 
"The Russian newspaper, Sewod- 
nya, had European prestige," he 
said. 

Although the German minor- 
ities in ail three countries orga- 
nized clandestine Hitler Youth 
groups and other Nazi formations 
and although Communists were 
also active, the threat to indepen- 
dence that that might have im- 
plied was not perceived at the time 
by those who were interviewed. 

"My generation in gmeral was 
not aware of the dangers," said 
Mr. Kreicbergs, the Latvian. “We 
assumed independence would 
continue forever.” 

“All of a sudden, the ax fdl" 
said An tanas DundzQa, who was 
bom in Kaunas 59 years ago. He 
was referring to Cfct. 10, 1939, 
when the first Soviet Army forces 
moved into Lithuania to establish 
garrisons and air bases. 

Between June 15 and June 17, 
1940, the Soviet Army blanketed 
the three Baltic countries and in- 
stalled Communist puppet gov- 
ernments. They were sent under 
Stalin’s interpretation of his secret 



UHKi fabc/llK Anoduod fan 


Anatofijs Gorbunovs, the Latvian president, celebrating in Us office in Riga on Monday after 
hearing by telephone of die decision by Resident George Bosh to recognize the Baltic states. 


1939 pact with Hitler. About 

60.000 Estonians were killed or 
deported to Siberia, along with 

45.000 Lithuanians, and 35.000 
Latvians. 

A little over a year later. Hitler’s 
Wehrmacht swept in, followed by 
SS units that rounded up some 

221.000 Jews in the region. They 
were systematically killed, partly 
with the help of special Baltic 
units under the SS. 


Asked why why people re- 
mained passive or acted hostilely 
toward Jews during the German 
occupation, Mr. Kreicbergs said 
he thought that although some 
Jews had been brave participants 
in the liberation struggles of the 
Baltic nations, “those 20 years 
were too short a period" for most 
Jews to identify with or be accept- 
ed by their Estonian, Latvian, or 
Lithuanian neighbors. 


In September 1944, Soviet 
forces surged back toward the re- 
gion and those who could fled 
westward by land and sea — 
63,000 Estonians, 80,000 Lithua- 
nians. and 65,000 Latvians. 

The newly installed Soviet au- 
thorities resumed deporting Baltic 
people to Siberia or the Russian 
interior — a total of 400.000 from 
1944 to 1949. 


Russians in Lithuania Fear the Good Life May Be Ending 


By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Times Service 

SNIECKUS. Lithuania — It is thrill- 
ing to be a Lithuanian these days, but not 
so comfortable to be one of Lit huan i a 's 
more than 300,000 Russians. 

For years. Russians here enjoyed a 
feeling of absolute freedom, and at times 
even a sense that they were bosses. Lithu- 
ania was under the Kremlin's thumb; the 
Russian language was required in all 
schools, and many people believed it 
would ever be so. 

But suddenly all chat has changed. 
Lithuania is racing toward indepen- 
dence, and many Russians fear that the 
good life they have enjoyed here for years 
may be threatened. 

Russians in the other Baltic republics 


share the same concern. In Latvia and 
Estonia, they form about a third of the 
population. 

Russians make up nearly 10 percent of 
Lithuania's population of 3.6 million, 
and their concentration is greatest in 
Snieckus, 200 kilometers (120 miles) 
northeast of Vilnius, where the Soviet 
authorities decided in the 1970s to build a 
giant nuclear power plant They sent 
more than 10,000 Russians here as con- 
struction workers, engineers and techni- 
cians. 

The area chosen for the plant is one of 
the most scenic and pristine in the Baltic 
region. Forests stretch for miles in every 
direction, and deep blue lakes are filled 
with fish. 

There was no town here, though, and 


the Russians' first task was to build one. 
They did a good job. 

Snieckus is a town of handsome apart- 
ment buildings separated from one an- 
other by large groves of trees. There are 
movie theaters, restaurants, schools and 
other amenities. Life here is far more 
pleasant than in many pans of the Soviet 
union. 

The power plant itself is a couple of 
kilometers outside town. Only two of its 
projected five reactors are complete, but 
the plant already supplies energy not 
only to Lithuania, but also to Latvia. 
Estonia, Byelorussia, and even the region 
around Leningrad, 

Few Russians who live here want to 
return to Russia. They believe they will 
be treated well by the Lithuanian govern- 


ment, but cannot escape a sense ot un- 
ease. 

“1 came here because I was offered a 
good job, belter than 1 could have had 
back in Leningrad, and because I had the 
chance to have my own apartment,” said 
a worker who was strolling through an 
outdoor market with his wife. “I Teel at 
home here. What the future holds, 1 can't 
say." 

On July 29, the Russian republic's 
president, Boris N. Yeltsin, and his Lith- 
uanian counterpart. Vytauias Landsber- 
gis. signed an agreement that guarantees 
that the Russian minority here, as well as 
the Lithuanian minority in Russia, will 
not be discriminated against in any way. 

The Russian minority's uncertainty is 
reflected in myriad ways. In Snieckus, as 


in the rest of Lithuania, Sunday was the 
first day of the school year. At a welcom- 
ing ceremony at the largest of this town's 
four schools, the school authorities, not 
certain whether to raise the Soviet flag, 
the Lithuanian flag, the Russian flag or 
some combination, discreetly decided to 
raise none at all. 

"Most people who live in Snieckus 
have been here for 10 or 12 years," said 
the school's principal, Olga Lachotskqjo. 
“It’s a town of young families, with lots 
of children. Life is veiy comfortable. 

"Some people can’t change their atti- 
tudes and accept Lithuania as an inde- 
pendent state, but most of us are calm. I 
think relations will remain normal. May- 
be they will even improve." 


f A Historic Chance 
To Speed Reforms’ 

Neuters 

Following is a transcript of a John statement by President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev and leaders of 10 of the 15 Soviet republics on Monday 
otalining proposals for a radically overhauled Soviet Union, as read to 
the Congress of People's Deputies in Moscow by President Nursultan A. 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan and translated by Reuters: 

I am entrusted by the president and top officials of 10 republics to 
read out this statement worked out yesterday, during the night and .. 
this morning. , . 

As a result of the coup cm August 19-21 this year, the process of 
forming new union relations between the sovereign states broke 
down. This brought the country to the brink of catastrophe. _ _ 

The situation that emerged in the country after the putsch, if it : 
mne out of cootroL could bring unpredictable consequences inride 
the country and in relations with foreign states. We state that the 
failure of the coup and victory of democratic farces have delivered a 
serious blow to reactionary forces and to everything that had been 
hindering the process of democratic change. 

Thus a historic chance has been created to speed up reform and 
renovation of the country. In these conditions, legally elected leaders 
of the country — the president of the country, presidents and 
chairmen of the Supreme Soviets of the republics — agree on the 
following measures for a transitional period until a new constitution 
is adopted and new organs of power are elected. 

These measures will prevent further collapse of structures of 
power, pending creation of a new political state system of relations 
between the republics and formation of new interrepublican union 
structures. 

1. AD republics that wish to should work out and sign a treaty of 
ibe union of sovereign states in which each of them will independent- 
ly determine the form of its participation in the union. 

2. Appeal to all republics, irrespective of the status they have 
declared, with a proposal to immediately conclude an economic 
agreement for cooperation, within the framework of a free common 
economic space, to secure normal functioning of the economy, 
supply of the population and accelerated implementation of radical 
economic reform. 

3. Create for the transitional period, a Council of Representatives 
of People’s Deputies on the principle of equal representation from 
union republics — 20 people's deputies delegated by each republican 
Supreme Soviet to decide upon matters of general principle. Set up, a: 
StareCotraril out of the Soviet president and top_ state officials of tfa e£ 
republics to coordinate foreign and internal issues that concern; . 
common republican interests. Set up an Interim Interrepublican: : 
Economic Committee out of representatives of all the republics on a', 
parity basis to coordinate management of the economy and conduct - 
of economic reform. 

The draft constitution, when ready, should be considered and 
approved fay republican parliaments and finally approved at a 
congress of plenipotentiary representatives of union republics. 

Confirm preservation of the status of all elected people’s deputies 
of the U.S.S.R. dining their elected term. 

In this connection we ask the Congress to suspend temporarily 
corresponding articles of the Soviet Constitution. 

4. Sign an agreement on defense, on the principles of collective 
security to preserve united armed forces and mihlary-strategic space, 
to carry out radical military reforms in the armed forces, KGB. 
Interior Ministry and prosecutors office of the U.S.SJL, taking into 
account republican interests. 

5. To confirm strict observation of all international agreements 
and obligations of the Soviet Union, including the question of arms 
cuts and control as well as foreign economic obligations. 

6. To adopt a declaration granting rights and freedoms of citizens - 
irrespective of their nationality, place of residence, party member- 
ship or political views, as well as the rights of national minorities. 

7. Ask the Congress of People’s Deputies of the U.S.S.R. to 
support applications of the union republics to the United Nations to 
recognize than as subjects of international law and to consider their 
membership in this organization. 

In view of the emergency of the proposed measures dictated by the 
existing situation, we appeal to the Congress to adopt urgent 
decisions on these proposals. 

The statement was signed by the president of the U.S.SJL, and top 
leaders of the Russian Republic, the Ukraine, Byelorussia. Uzbeki- 
stan, Kazakhstan, Azerbaijan, Kirghizia, Tadzhikistan. Armenia and 
Tur kmenistan 
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BALTS: U.S Grants Recognition 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the Russian Republic took that 
step. But his action still marked an 
important new phase in U.S. rela- 
tions with the rapidly changing So- 
viet Union. 

The United States never recog- 
nized the incorporation of the Bal- 
tic states into the Soviet Union, 
which occurred between Aug. 3 and 
Aug. 6. 1940, about 20 years after 
the countries were created between 
the world wars. 

The United States dosed its lega- 
tions — embassies had not been 
established — after the Soviet take- 
over. And the three countries exist- 
ed in an uneasy diplomatic nether- 
world that has often been died as a 
key symbol of U.S.-Soviei confron- 
tation and. like the repression of 
Hungary in 1956 and Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968. of the Soviet domina- 
tion of Eastern Europe. 

The policy of not accepting the 
Baltics as pan of the Soviet Union 
while at the same lime not estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations has in- 
jected a consistent note of awk- 
wardness into U ^.-Soviet dealings 
over the years. In the Cold War 
y ea rs. U.S, ambassadors were in- 
structed never to visit the three re- 
publics. 

More recently, as UJS.-Soviet re- 
lations warmed and then turned 
into actual cooperation, the occa- 
sionally violent confrontation be- 
tween Moscow and the Baltics re- 
publics over independence has 
beat a regular source of difficulty 
for Mr. Bush. 

Last winter, when the Soviet mil- 
iiary cracked down on (he Baltics. 
Mr. Bush criticized the action but 
came under attack himself (or not 
defending the Baltics as strongly as 


some Americans suggested or as 
the Lithuanian president. Vytautis 
Lansbcrgis, had expected. 

When the coup against Mr. Gor- 
bachev failed and many countries 
rushed to recognize the three re- 
publics as independent. Mr. Bush 
again hesitated. Among his reasons 
was erne cited last winter — a desire 
not to undercut Mr. Gorbachev at a 
politically difficult time and a sense 
on the president's part that U.S. 
actions carry a special weighL 

Mr. Bush said he had been deter- 
mined not to be “stampeded into 
something the whole world knew 
we were going to do in the first 
place." 

He added. "When history is writ- 
ten, nobody is going to remember 
that we took 48 hours more than 
Iceland or whoever else it is. But 
what's going to be remembered is 
what happens. How does it work 
out? And that's what we're interest- 
ed in. is seeing the Baltic states 
quickly get their independence and 
the freedom that they've long as- 
pired to." 

Stssys Lozoraitis, (he senior 
Lithuanian representative in Wash- 
ington, said, "ft is a ray happy 
day. 1 would also caution not to 
think that the victory is complete. 
We still have Red Army units in 
our country, and of course you nev- 
er know what is going to happen in 
Moscow." 

Osars E. Kalnins, a spokesman 
for the Latvian legation in Wash- 
ington. said, “I don't feel any threat 
of Russian imperialism at all." He 
said his country's greatest chal- 
lenge was economic. 

Bui Mr. Bush did noi offer any 
real hope of U.S. assistance. 


Georgian Police 
Reportedly Shoot 
4 Demonstrators 

Raders 

MOSCOW — Four demonstra- 
tors were shot and wounded on 
Monday by policemen in Georgia 
breaking up an opposition rally, 
local journalists said. 

They said 5,000 supporters of the 
opposition National Democratic 
Party had gathered outside govern- 
ment buildings in the Georgian 
capital, Tbilisi, to demand the res- 
ignation of President Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia, a nationalist who was 
elected in May. 

“They were attacked by Geor- 
gian special police which used trun- 
cheons and firearms,” one journal- 
ist said by telephone. "Four people 
were wounded by firearms and 
have been taken to the hospital." 

The journalists said about 1,000 
of the demonstrators then marched 
on the local television station to 
demand that <me of their leaders be 
allowed to address the Georgian 
people. 

The National Democratic Party 
leader, Georgi Chanturia, appealed 
to the protesters to leave the televi- 
sion building and move to the par- 
ty's offices. "We are building barri- 
cades around headquarters for fear 
our party leaders will be arrested," 
a spokesman said. 

A spokeswoman for the Geor- 
gian parliament said only that "a 
small group of criminals" had at- 
tacked the police with stones. She 
did noi mention the shooting. 



Soviet Not** 


Soviet Army sokfiers jogging near tbeir barracks in Riga, Latvia, on Monday. Soviet troops are sfflj deployed in Latvia. 
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■ Germany has sent aodugsadon 

to the Baltic slates of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Estonia. The envoys were 
expected to be formally accredited, 
on Monday. (Reuters) 

■ A special European Community 
meeting on the Soviet Union, 
scheduled for mid-September, is 
now unlikely to be held before the 
end of the month, diplomatic 
sources said Monday. ( Realm J 

■ A nationalist onrasitioa group in 
Azerbaijan called on Monday for B; - 
general strike to support demands 
for democratic change and anti- 
Cbmmunist measures. The Popular 
Front said the strike should begin 
Tuesday unless the republic agreed 
to postpone presidential elections 
scheduled for Sunday and intro- ' 
duced a new election law. (Reuters) •; 

East’s Data B ank . ; 
On Political Foes-' 

Reuters 

BONN — - East Germany's for- 1 
mer Communist rulers filed infor- 
mation about tens of thousands of;” 
political opponents into a compute 
erized data bank tun by Moscow - 
and shared by former Soviet bloc 
states, Germany said Monday. - 

The data bank provided secret 
services erf 1 the now-deposed Com-’ f 
munist regimes with data on oppo- 
nents ranging from Western spies 
to defectors. 

The German government, reply-- 
ing to a parliamentary question, 
said the East German security ser: 
vice filed information on .nearly 
75.000 opponents into the data 
bank between 1979 and November 
1989. when the Berlin Wall fell. ;• 
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THE POWER SHIFT: In Paris, the president’s embarrassing turnabout on events in Moscow has provided ammunition for conservative opponents 


Pace of Change 
Left Mitterrand 
Behind \ Critics Say 


By William Drozdiak 

Washington Post Seme r 

PARIS — Respected by 
George Bush and other heads of 
state for his grasp of history. 
President Francois Mitterrand 
has found his reputation as a 



hire of revolution in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. 

Nearly two weeks after the 
faded Soviet coup, the French 
president is still being criticized 
for ping on television and con- 
veying an initial impression 
that the putsch against Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
would endure. He reversed him , 
self two days later, suggesting 
that he knew all along that the 
coup would never succeed. 

The embarrassing turnabout 
has provided new ammunition 
for conservative opponents who 
claim that Mr. Mitterrand has 
consistently misjudged the 
stunning chain of events in 
Eastern Europe. Tiiey rite his 
early renunciation of any quick 
moves toward German reunifi- 
cation and his firm insistence 
on the territorial integrity of ex- 
isting European states as evi- 
dence of policies that have been 
swept aside by the momentum 
of events. 

Mr. Mitterrand’s troubles in 
dealing with the East have also 
raised concerns, even among 
supporters within his governing 
Socialist Party, about whether 
the French head of state, who 
will turn 75 next month, has 
grown loo weary with the de- 
mands of office after more than 
a decade at EJyste Palace. 

In addition, friends say Mr. 
Mitterrand has become increas- 
dependent on an ever- 
iier circle of aides that has 
dulled his vaunted intuitive 
<kilk and made his judgment 
vulnerable to analytical mis- 
takes. 

Recent visitors say Mr. Mit- 
terrand despairs about the 
course of events in the East and 
is worried that Europe is head- 
ing into a protracted phase of 
instability that could nun hopes 
of budding political and eco- 
nomic unity by the turn of the 
century. 

At a meeting of government 
ministers last week, much of the 
session was taken up with a 
Mitterrand discourse on how 
the nascent rivD war in Yugo- 
slavia could soon nun into a 
nightmare for Europe, accord- 
ing to participants. 

After stifling his critics with 
his shrewd conduct of France's 
role during the Gulf crisis, Mr. 
Mitterrand quickly found his 

C * "ic approval rating drop 
its high of 75 percent 
down to just under 50 percent. 
Much of the public disfllusoa- 
menl has centered on domestic 
problems, such as persistently 
high unemployment, crime and 
immigration. 

But the rapid procession of 
wrenching political changes in 
the East has also created a sense 
of anxiety that France is being 
pushed to the periphery of Eu- 


rope by a potent, influential 
Germany and seems less capa- 
ble than before of exerting its 
will even within the decision- 
making councils of the Europe- 
an Co mm unity. 

Earlier ibis year, Mr. Mitter- 
rand’s efforts to court closer ties 
with the new democracies in 

Eastern Europe fell flat when 
the leaders of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary strenu- 
ously objected to his contention 
that their countries would have 
to wait “dozens and dozens of 
years" before they could expect 
to become fuQ EC members. 

For East Europeans, the 
Community is a magnetic pole 
of prosperity. 

Similarly, Mr. Mitterrand's 
staunch insistence on preserv- 
ing territorial integrity of na- 
tion-stales lead to friction with 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 
when they prod aimed their in- 
dependence. In a bid to heal 
that rfl after France joined the 
rest >f the Community last 
week in recognizing the three 
Baltic stales, Mr. Mitterrand 
sent Foreign Minister Roland 
Dumas there to claim a “sym- 
bolic victory* in establishing 
full diplomatic relations ahead 
of Germany. 

France has also clashed with 
Germany over whether to rec- 


repubhes of Croatia and 

nia 

Aides to Mr. Mitterrand say 
that be worries about the poten- 
tial chaos of acquiescing to aO 
claims of self-determination, 
which by the French count 
could mean the creation of up 
• to 24 new states in Europe. Oth- 
er French officials also worry 
about the growing preponder- 
ance of German influence 
among prospective new nations 
in Central Europe, which would 
further marginalize French 
power. 

French policy toward the So- 
viet crisis has also been shaped 
by Mr. Mitterrand's personal 
relationship with Mr. Goth* 
chev. Mr. Mitterrand has been 
host to Mr. Gorbachev for din- 
ner at his private apartment in 
the Left Bank and takes pride in 
idling friends about their inti- 
mate friendship. 

In contrast, Mr. Mitterrand 
has expressed consternation 
about tnc Russian Republics 
leader. Boris N. Yeltsin, whom 
he fears could be transformed 
by events into a potentially 
dangerous demagogue. 

When Yeltsin visited France 
recently, Mr. Mitterrand 
fered a handshake but 
to bold a meeting with him be- 
cause he was concerned about 
undermining Mr. Gorbachev's 
influence. 

That view, along with others, 
has changed recently. During 
his swing last week through the 
Baltic states. Mr. Dumas sought 
a meeting with Mr. Ydtan. who 
was spending a few “rest days'* 
in Latvia. Mr. Yeltsin gained 
revenge for the snub in Paris by 
i nsisting that Mr. Dumas come 
to see him in the forest. It was 
logisticaHy impossible, and the 
meeting was scrubbed. 


Speaking to a 
southern resort, he 
must realize that 
possibilities and rights, 


(Continued from Page 1) 

id threats beyond the military 
ht of the Soviet Union, 
lef erring to U.S. leadership of 
international coalition that 
*d Iraq to withdraw from Ku- 
i he said. Tin talking about 
u we we're talking about a year 
: Would we have to use force to 
i back aggression? And it was 
f the United States that could 
: this leadership role. It was 
i the United States that bad the 
iibility. 

It’s only the United States, m 
view, that single-handedly 
Id express the wiD to go in there 
i do what we did —because we 
s such a disproportionate re- 
risibility for the kind of military 
on in pursuit of freedom and 
insi aggression that exists. 

We have cut defense. But I’m 
going to cut into this muscle of 
mse of this country in a kind of 
instant sense of budgetary grau- 
ition so that we can go over and 
p somebody when the needs 
n’t clear and when we have re- 
remems that transcend histone 
icons about the Soviet Union. 



The Soviets’ New Union, in Brief 


7V A uuciaicJ Press 

Following is a brief look at the proposal for form- 
ing a new union uf some of the Soviet republics put 
forward Monday at the Congress of People's Depu- 
ties in Moscow 

Who Is Fartiripatuig? 

The agreement was worked out by President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev and presidents of 10 repub- 
lics: Russia, the Ukraine. Byelorussia. Kazakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan. Azerbaijan. Armenia. Kirghizia. 

Turkmenistan and Tadzhikistan. Georgia partici- 
pated as an observer. The three Baltic republics 
and Moldavia did not participate. 

Little is said about republics that did not partici- 
pate. They would be invited io cooperate economi- 
cally, but would apparently be free to be totally 
independent 

Reason for the Change 
The failure of the Aug. 1&-21 coup resulted in 


the breakup erf hard-line forces and gave advocates 
of change a new chance to radically alter the Soviet 
Union. Interim governing arrangements are in- 
tended to prevent the further disintegration of the 
power structure. 

Powers of the Re-publics 

Republics would be permitted to state under 
what conditions they would join the utuon. and the 
Congress is asked to issue an appeal to the United 
Nations to recognize them as subjects of interna- 
tional law and consider their separate membership. 
All would be invited to take part in the economic 
union. 

Defense and Foreign Mky 

Negotiators would try to conclude an agreement 
on collective security, attempting to maintain a 
united army while radically changing it, the KGB 
and Interior Ministry forces. The republics would 
agree to abide hv all international agreements 
reached by the Soviet Union. 


CONGRESS 5 A Transfer of Central Soviet Authority' 


Mlukn Aoww'^ncr Fi«nfr-Preac 

A woman cfcrtehing bottles of vodka she bought after wafting in tine for 3 hours Monday in Moscow. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

by Mr. Nazarbayev after overnight 
negotiations envisages a multitier 
confederation that will allow each 
republic to determine the degree of 
its participation in the union and 
the nature of its relations with the 
center. The responsibility of the 
central authorities has been re- 
duced to ensuring the security of a 
common “military-strategic space” 
and acting as a coordinator in eco- 
nomic and foreign policy issues. 

In addition to Russia, the plan 
was endorsed by the Ukraine. Bye- 
lorussia. Armenia. Uzbekistan. Ka- 
zakhstan. Azerbaijan. Kirghizia. 
Tadzhikistan, and Turkmenistan. 
The Baltic states and Moldavia re- 


fused to take pan in the discus- 
sions. Georgia participated as an 
observer. 

The statement said that those re- 
publics that insist on full indepen- 
dence would be invited to join an 
economic union, along the lines of 
the European Community. They 
will also be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a provisional Inlerre- 
publican Economic Committee, to 
coordinate management of the 
economy and the transition to a 
market economy. 

A representative of the Ukraini- 
an parliament, Vladimir Shcherba- 
kov. later rejected the idea of a 
common economic space, saying 
that the Ukraine intended to create 
its own currency and financial sys- 


UNION: Dawning of Sovereignty for the Soviet Republics , but With an Authoritarian Tint 


(CooSmed from Page 2) 
seems indeed to be a different, de- 
termined politician since his three 
days <rf captivity at the hands of the 
Med cabal of Kremlin plotters, 
struck with what many shocked but 
so far obeisant legislators described 
as putsch-like determination. 

Members erf the Congress of Peo- 
ple’s Deputies, barely joking, said 
that at least there were no tanks 


this time, and they took what com- 
fort they could find in the thought 
that this may be the sort of desper- 
ate measure called for by such des- 
perate times. 

Underlying the merits of the is- 
sue for them is the cold political 
fact of personal survival amid the 
chaos: The members of (he dis- 
solved Congress would receive full 
pay for the r emaining half of their 


CLASH: Sporadic Fighting 


(Continued from Page 1) 

ter representatives of Yugoslavia's 
six republics and the federal gov- 
ernment signed the peace accord in 
Belgrade. After hours of discus- 
sion. Serbia, the largest republic, 
dropped resistance to the agree- 
ment. which foresees as many as 
300 foreign cease-fire observers 
throughout Croatia from European 
Community nations plus Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

The plan calls for peace talks to 
begin while the observers are being 
put in place, and European foreign 
ministers will meet in Die Hague 
on Tuesday to deride details. But 
the unarmed observers wiU main- 
tain positions only if fighting stops, 
and without their presence the 
cease-fire will likely prove as 
ephemeral as earlier efforts to stop 
the bloodshed. 


Speaking in his office in Zagreb's 
old town. Mr. Tudjman said he 
believed that Yugoslavia's defense 
minister. General Veljko Kadijevic, 
bad lost control of army command- 
ers in eastern Croatia, and most 
notably the officers of the Vqjvodi- 
na region of the northern Serbia, 
who answer to commanders in the 
Zagreb garrison. 

Appearing tired but calm, be 
said: “Thai is why the fighting in 
this army district is more difficult 
and bloody than in Split,” the sec- 
ond army district in Croatia’s 
south, where Serb rebels fighting 
the Croatian authorities have en- 
joyed less army support 

Croatia accused Serbia and the 
federal army of backing the fight- 
ers, and the European Community 
and Washington have come to ac- 
cept that view. 


five-year term and see the basic 
patronage architecture of republic 
loyalty not only survive but be bol- 
stered by the device of home rule. 

The argument of national salva- 
tion was the one presented by the 
executive leadership that moved in 
the opening minutes of the emer- 
gency session Monday to check- 
mate' any designs at resurgence by 
hard-core loyalists of the now sus- 
pended Communist Party who pre- 
viously were a major force in the 
L250-meraber Congress. 

In a sudden change in the 
planned agenda. Mr. Gorbachev 
and his new partner in crisis man- 
agement. President Boris N. Yelt- 
sin of the Russian Republic, sat 
side by side in the front row of the 
audience and let the burden of the 
emergency plan be carried to the 
surprised congress by Nursultan A 
Nazarbayev, the leader of the Ka- 
zakhstan Republic. 

As a respected former Commu- 
nist and free-market enthusiast at 
the helm of one of the largest and 
most resource-rich republics, he 


was a good choice for the pan- 
republic politics now emerging as 
the fresh hope of this tormented 
nation. 

In this, Mr. Yeltsin acceded to 
equal representation by the 10 re- 
publics taking pan in the plan, with 
each sending 20 members to a new 
Council of Representatives that 
would enact the ruling executive 
panel’s legislative needs. The Rus- 
sian leader signaled both his huge 
republic's need for republic lies, as 
well as the likely deflated shape of 
central authority, since he has al- 
ready claimed many new powers 
for Russia. 

Fasier than some legislators 
could comprehend. Mr. Nazar- 
bayev tersely read a list of seven 
agenda items hurriedly agreed to 
overnight by Mr. Gorbachev, Mr. 
Yeltsin and nine other republic 
leaders, beginning with the quick 
dissembling of much of the current 
national government. 

The proposals, making use or the 
heightened crisis brought on by the 
failed coup, would yield to the re- 


publics far more potential author- 
ity than had been anticipated in an 
earlier political compromise for a 
new union treaty between Mr. Gor- 
bachev and (he republics. In (he 
emergency plan, each republic is 
guaranteed the right to “indepen- 
dently determine the form of its 
participation in the union.’' 

No one yet has a certain idea of 
what might come of the proposal. 
But one Yeltsin strategist who 
helped shape the plan speculated 
this approach eventually might 
produce a multitiered nation cen- 
tered around an association of the 
four largest and richest republics — 
Russia, the Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and Kazakhstan. 


Taiwan to lift 2 Trade Bans 

Reuters 

TAIPEI — Taiwan will lift its 
ban on direct trade with North Ko- 
rea and with Cuba after prohibiting 
business for decades because the 
two countries are Communist, the 
Economics Ministry said Monday. 


tem. With a population of more 
than 50 million people, and eco- 
nomic resources second only to 
those of Russia, the Ukraine is bet- 
ter placed than any other republic 
to go its own way economically. 

Mr. Shcherbakov also ques- 
tioned the need for the rapid draft- 
ing of an all-union constitution, 
saying that it was “unnecessary" at 
a time when the republics were 
drafting their own constitutions. 
The Ukraine has scheduled a re- 
public-wide referendum on inde- 
pendence for December 

If they endorse the draft state- 
ment. as expected, ihe deputies will 
in effect be voting to suspend the 
Congress, even though they will re- 
tain their parliamentary privileges. 
During the transitional period 
leading up to new all-union elec- 
tions. power will be transferred to a 
Council of Representatives of Peo- 
ple's Deputies, made up of 20 dele- 
gates from each republic The func- 
tions of the government will be 
performed by a State Council, 
made up of Mr. Gorbachev and 
republican leaders. 

“To speak frankly, our union 
was not only on the verge of col- 
lapse. It had' already collapsed. We 
were in a state similar to that of 
Yugoslavia.” said Sergei Alexey ev, 
the chairman of a constitutional 
watchdog committee, arguing that 
the draft plan represented the only 
realistic chance of preserving some 
kind of union. 

The proposed Council of Repre- 
sentatives is likely to prove more 
manageable than the Congress or 
its smaller working organ, the Su- 
preme Soviet, since lawmakers wiD 
be directly accountable to republi- 
can parliaments. But it is also likely 
to shift the balance of political 
power toward the relatively conser- 
vative republics of Central Asia, 
which will have a majority on ihe 
new Council if the Baltic republics 
refuse to participate. 


SERBS: The Peace Looks Fragile 


Don’t Try to Rule World, 
France Cautions the U.S. 

Reuters 

RAMATUELLE, France — France cautioned the United Stales 
on Monday against trying to rule the world and said the United 
Nations and Europe should counterbalance the influence of the only 
superpower left after the Soviet collapse. . 

“America might reign without balancing weight,” Foreign Minis- 
ter Roland Dumas said „ . _ ... 

of the governing Socialist Party in this 
“I am idling our American friends: they 
the world’s top power creates not only 
wiumuw huw m^uw, „u( also duties. 

Jacques Del ore. the French president of the European Commis- 
sion, also told the seminar that Washington could not take charge of 
the whole world. 

Both Mr. Dumas and Mr. Delors said the United Nations and the 
European Community should counterbalance American influence. 
They added that East Europe should join EC nations in a confedera- 
tion. “If Euro pe wants to share thewotWs le ad e rship " Mr. Delore 
said, “it must equip itself to do so.” 

BUSH: Too Early for Military Cuts 

“What I hope is that out of all 
these changes in the Soviet Union, 
well sec some recognition that 
we’re not their enemy and they'll 
stop aiming missiles at the United 
States of America. They’D stop de- 
ploying new weapons systems. 
They 11 stop spading bflBons of 
rubles on modernization of defense 
systems.'’ 


Nunn Reassured 
By Gorbachev 

A gentt Fr mce-Presse 

MOSCOW — iYesiden: Mikhail 
S. Gorbachev assured U.S. Senator 
Sam Nunn Monday that the Soviet 
nuclear arsenal would remain un- 
der central control, the senator said 
here. 

Although it was up to the Soviet 
Union to deride “what kind of con- 
federation" or union they wanted. 
Mr Nunn mid, “it's a matter of 
concern to the Western world that 
they abide bv die Nuclear Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty, which requires 
central control.’’ 


(Continued from Page I) 

last two months, politely insisted 
that Mr. Milosevic drink to what he 
had just signed. 

COrnexed in front of the press. 
Mr. Milosevic, a Marxist whose 
militant credentials as a Serbian 
nationalist have allowed him to 
survive in post- Communist Eastern 
Europe, took a sip of orange juice 
and commenced a toast to his fa- 
vorite subject — the sufferings of 
the Serbian people. 

But the EC president cut him off. 
As Mr. Milosevic was saying “You 
always have to protect victims, and 
Seats are victims in this case," Mr. 
van den Broek broke in. 

“An those that are bong killed 
are victims," he said, “and they are 
alt h uman beings." 

“So let's drink to that," Mr. van 
den Broek said, by way of remind- 
ing Mr. Milosevic that most of the 
dead in the war have been Croats. 

This bit of diplomatic theater — 
performed impromptu in the mid- 
dle of the night after nearly six 
boors of closed-door squabbling 
between Mr. Milosevic and Mr. 
van den Broek — dramatizes both 
the fragility of Yugoslavia's newest 
peace agreement and the reluctance 
with which Setbia agreed to sign it. 

A territorial war between ethnic 
Serbs and Croats broke out in late 
June after Croatia declared itself 

MflasevhThtt said t^af although 
Croatia has the right to become 
independent, his government 
would never allow the 600.000 eth- 
nic Serbs there to be cut off from 
their homeland. 

The European Community and 
the U.S. government have said that 
such an ethnic theory of borders is 
dangerous and unacceptable, both 
in Yugoslavia and across the 
changing face of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. 

Put into practice this summer in 
the collapsmg Yugoslav federation, 
Mr. Milosevic’s theory has spelled 
the violent dismemberment of Cro- 
atia. 

With the backing of the Serbian 
government, and the on-the- 
ground assistance of the Serbian- 
donnnated federal army, ethnic 
Serbs have managed to seize about 
one-fifth of Croatia. 

Several cities and towns in Cro- 
atia remain under sefge. The Cro- 
atian tourist industry, a mainstay 
of the entire Yugoslav economy, 
has disappeared. 


It remains an open question bow 
the peace agreement signed Mon- 
day can force Mi. Milosevic to re- 
think the criteria on which the bor- 
ders of a new Yugoslavia should be 
drawn. 

And it seems likely that in the 
Community's proposed peace con- 
ference on Yugoslavia, which is to 
be convened this fall if the cease- 
fire holds, Serbia wfll insist on the 
border changes that its fighters 
have already won on the ground 

Serbia signed the peace agree- 
ment only after the 12 EC members 
threatened to mak e the republic an 
economic and diplomatic outcast. 

Diplomats say Mr. Milosevic 
tried on Sunday to force the Com- 
munity to exclude Germany and 
Italy — Serbia’s enemies from 
World War H — from any moni- 
toring role under the peace agree- 
ment. 

These demands were refused by 
Mr. van den Broek, and diplomats 
said Serbia was given only one 
choice on the peace agreement — 
take it or leave it. 

As Mr. van den Broek readily 
conceded Monday, signing a piece 
of paper does not mean that stop- 
ping the bloodshed in Yugoslavia 
will be easy. Several other cease- 
fire agreements have collapsed this 
summer as the fighting has got 
steadily more destructive and the 
death roll has risen. 

The EC plan is vague and com- 
plicated. it does not set specific 
dates for when the cease-fire must 
be in effect, when foreign monitors 
should move into Croatia or when 
the international peace conference 
should start 

lf the Serbs do not stop fighting, 
there are likely to be angry objec- 
tions raised within the Community 
about Mr. Milosevic’s commitment 
to the cease-fire and to a peaceful 
dismemberment of Yugoslavia. 

Among Mr. Milosevic's political 
opponents, there is a widespread 
belief that the Serbian leader can- 
not survive a prolonged period of 
peace. They say his survival de- 
pends on his ability to distract Ser- 
bians from a bankrupt communist 
economic system. 

The leadership in Croatia, until 
recently, has made it easy for Mr. 
Milosevic to appeal to ethnic fear. 
There is a deep cultural and histori- 
cal antipathy between Serbs and 
Croats, which owes much to the 
massacres of Serbs carried out dur- 
ing World War 11 by a fascist Cro- 
atian regime. 
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Much to Do About Iraq 


Iraq is still far from reconciled to peace- 
ful compliance with the terms of the United 
Nations’ truce. The latest incident was a 
landing last week by some 80 Iraqis, in 
civilian clothes but well armed, on Kuwait's 
island of Bubiyan. The Kuwaiti armed 
forces quickly captured most of the intrud- 
ers. The purpose of this raid is not clear. 
Perhaps ii was merely a test of the reactions 
of Kuwait and its allies at a time when tbe 
world’s attention is fixed elsewhere. But it 
demonstrates again that enforcing the truce 
is going to be a long-term affair requiring a 
lot of patience and stamina. 

The United States thought better of its 
earlier plan to withdraw all troops from 
Kuwait by the end of August and will 
leave a small force there. Two aircraft 
carriers remain nearby. There is still a lot 
to be accomplished before the United 
States can afford to leave the Gulf. 

The next step is to organize the sale of 
a limited amount of Iraqi ml to enable Iraq 
— which claims poverty — to buy food and 
medicine. It is entirely possible that Iraq 
has resources abroad that it chooses not to 
disclose. Meanwhile, it is using the growing 
distress among its own people to try to force 
an end to the United Nations* embargo, 
and its campaign is be ginning to have an 
effect here and there. A few days ago Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak of Egypt called Tor 
< ending the economic sanctions. That would 


be a truly dangerous mistake. It is much 
better to offer Iraq the opportunity to sell 
some oil under supervision. 

This week the UN secretary-general, Ja- 
vier Parade Cufflar, will briog to tbe Securi- 
ty Council a plan for running the sale and 
organizing relief. The United Nations in- 
tends to oversee the distribution of food 
itidf to ensure that it goes where it is sup- 
posed to. The Iraqi government has been 
grumbling bitterly that the whole idea is an 
intolerable affront to its sovereignly, and it 
threatens not to cooperate. But if Iraq refuses 
to ship the oil, it will be dear to the wodd 
that h is Saddam Hussein who is starving 
Iraq’s children and not the UN embargo. 

It is infuriating that millions of innocent 
people should be held hostage by their own 
government, and no doubt there are good- 
hearted people in the United States who, 
like President Mubarak, axe ready to drop 
the embargo. But they need to think care- 
fully about this summer’s revelations of 
Iraq’s gigantic secret projects to build nu- 
clear weapons and to produce biological 
and chemical weapons. The embargo has to 
last until the United Nations’ inspectors are 
fully satisfied that they have found all of the 
illicit weapons factories. They are still far 
from that pomL The United Nations — and 
the United Stales — still has much unfin- 
ished busuHss in Iraq. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Rethinking Tax Fairness 


The fairness issue is beating up in the 
United States; how else do you tell an 
election year is approaching? The Demo- 
crats want to show where their rediscovered 
loyalties lie by giving a pre-election tax cut 
to the middle class (and perhaps the work- 
ing poor as well — they have not decided). 
They would like to pay for it by raising the 
income taxes of the rich, somehow defined. 

It is a shortsighted policy. A large tax cut, 
even paid for, is about the last thing you 
would think the country needs right now. 
The Democrats* own domestic agenda 
would be a likely casualty; the more urgent 
claims on the next federal dollar are ail in 
the public sector. Tbe deficit next fiscal 
year alone win likely exceed a third of a 
trillion dollars. To free the economy and 
government ahke, the deficit badly needs to 
be reduced, even as government spending in 
such familiar areas as the Head Start pre- 
school program, college student aid and 
transportation badly needs to be increased. 

The Democrats do not so much disagree 
as claim that tbe tax shift they propose is also 
required an grounds of fairness and preserv- 
ing social health. The richest fifth, and par 
ticulaiiy the richest 1 percent, of the popula- 
tion have greatly increased their shares of the 
income pic in recent years at the relative 
expense of the rest of the population. Gov- 
ernment was not the cause of all or even most 
of this, and it did not all happen in the 1980s. 
The process has gone on over a longer period 
for reasons stiS not completely understood. 
The Democrats say nonetheless that it is up 
to government now to redress it 

The Republicans, for their part, hardly 
want to give up the winning hand of tax cuts 
to the party they have made the symbol of 
tax-and-spend, and some Republicans (but 
not yet the Bush administration) have be- 
gun suggesting rival tax cuts of their own. 
They are hampered in this by the need to 
find offsetting revenues; their god is not 
to reverse but to protect the income tax 
cuts of the Reagan years. Equally awk- 
ward for them is the stout statistical frame 
the Democrats have built around the issue 
hating to do with income shares, and day 


have begun attacking that as well. 

The Congressional Budget Office is the 
proximate source of most of the Democrats* 
figures on bow various income groups have 
fared in recent years. A Republican report 
accuses CBO of having systematically exag- 
gerated the increase in incomes of the rich in 
the 1980s by not subtracting inflation from 
capital gams. CBO says that if it had done as 
the Republicans ask, the apparent increase in 
income would Ukety have been even greater. 

Other Republicans argue that CBO 
and/or Democrats using its figures under- 
state the incomes of the poor (by not 
counting noncash income from such 
sources as Medicaid and food stamps) or 
adopt misleading periods of comparison. 
Thus they rightly point out that from 1982 
— the trough of the Reagan recession and 
tbe year when the Reagan tax cuts took 
hold — through the end of Lhe 1980s, all 
income groups gained. The lesson they 
draw is not that incomes always rise in ' 
recoveries but that the tax policy of the 
1980s should be preserved, not changed. 

There cannot be any serious dispute that 
the distribntiou of income in the United 
States is less equal than h was 20 years ago. 
The question is which government politics, if 
any, are to blame. In our view, die eady 
Reagan tax and spending cuts had tbe harm- 
ful effect of adding to the tmdedying in- 
equality. But it is equally tree that for all but 
die very higbest-income families, the tax cuts 
have anoe been largely offset in part by WBs 
Ronald Reagan himself signed, including die 
reform act of 1986, and in part by last year’s 
net tax increase. A good deal of the Reagan- 
era magnification of the problem has been 
resolved; the problem itself has not 

The Democrats are right ihai income is 
less fairly distributed than it should or used 
to be and probably right that, in the name 
of fairness and for other purposes, there 
ought to be an income lax increase at tbe 
top once the economy is strong enough to 
withstand tL But whether to dissipate tbe 
proceeds of such an increase on a tax cut for 
the middle class is a separate question. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Time to Think Gray 


Clearly, America is graying. What is not so 
dear is just when people should start dunk- 
ing of themselves as getting on in years. 

A recent story in The New York Times 
reported that several companies are run- 
ning ads addressed to the millions of baby 
boomers, the oldest of whom are now about 
45. Advancing age, the ads observe, has 
widened their bottoms. The message from a 
maker of blue jeans: “You're not a kid 
anymore." That is bound to depress many a 
yuppie; Americans by and large dislike be- 
ing reminded of advancing age. 

The American Association Of Retired 
Persons produces a degree of hyperventila- 
tion comparable to a draft notice or a tax 


audit by sending out letters to potential 
members when they turn 50. 

And there arc some who steadfastly rduse 
even the advantages of advancing age. One 
such man insists on paying full subway fare 
and only asks for a senior citizen discount at 
the movies when no one else is in line. 

On a recent trip to England, the same man 
discovered that senior ririzenship there starts 
at 50. That made it a lot easier to accept the 
discount at the Victoria and Albert «™ic«nn 
and ride the special bus on the stately home 
tour. He could only be pleased that the 
British threshold permitted him. a sexage- 
narian, to pass for 51. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Winning the Hostage War 

The United Nations secretary-general, 
Javier Perez de Cudlar, says he has been 
working for more than two years to free the 
hostages taken in Lebanon. Now he is cer- 
tain their release is near. 

One hopes bis optimism is not a result of 
yet another mindless concession by the Is- 
raeli government. 

Hostage-taking in Lebanon is a mani- 
festation of anti-Western, anti-Israeli ter- 
rorism. It is part of a war which, with the 
demise of the KGB and the diminishment 
of Soviet influence, can now easily be won 
by the West. 

The real enemy is not the terrorist 
groups per se. By now, even the most 
gullible Westerners admit that Hezbollah, 
Islamic Jihad and tbe various groups of 


terrorists in Lebanon are not “freedom 
fighters’* but surrogates of Iran or Syria. 

If the West had had the will to take 
concerted action against these godfathers 
of terrorism, it could have ended the hos- 
tage honor overnight. 

The West's unwillingness to take politi- 
cal, diplomatic and economic action against 
Syria and Iran renders it impotent against 
the hostage takers. 

It is not their efforts, nor those of Mr. 
P&rez de Cuftlar, that will effect the hos- 
tages' release, but Syria's and Iran’s deci- 
sion to cash in their hostage chips for 
Western grants, loans and investments. 

The delay is caused by Syria's and Iran's 
attempt to extort a price from Israel in the 
bargain, particularly because they also are 
holding Israeli prisoners. 

— 7 he Jerusalem Post 
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OPINION 


Coup and Collapse: The Wheels Began Turning Long Ago 


L ONDON — For the past two 
t weeks, the world has watched as 
my country has hurtled along a path to 
sdf-destruction '— the faded coup 
against Mikhail Gorbachev, rapid 
moves to dissolve the union of 15 


By Zhores A- Medvedev 


Gorbachev and the Russian Re- 
public president, Boris Yeltsin. 

But all of these dramatic events — 
including the machinations of the 
conspirators — have been in motion 
behind tbe scenes for some time. In- 
deed, Mr. Gorbachev himself was 


session at the end of July, President 
George Bush’s visit to Moscow, and 
the signing of a new union treaty. 

He returned from London in a 
mood of great disappointment; he 
felt betrayed by the west, written off. 
The draft of the new program was not 

at all democratic, ana Mr. Gorbachev 
quickly rgected ik An alternate draft 
was presented by Mr, Gorbachev to 
the Central Committee on July 25. 
He expected a battle with party 


Gorbachev, under attack from left and right, saw the 

center eroding too, as (tides defected to both sides. 


certainly aware of a plot to remove 
him. What be did not expea was that 
the plotters would attempt to over- 
throw him by means of a coup. 

Since Mr. Yeltsin’s presiden t ial vic- 
tory in June, it was dear that the 
Communist Party was doomed. Hard- 
liners realized that they needed a way 
to visibly transfer power to themselves 
to keep the union together. 

The alliance consisted of the party 
apparatus, the KGB and the army — 
the three pillars of the Soviet state. 
And Aug. 19 was not the group’s Grst 
attempt to take power. In late June, a 
secret attempt was made by these 
farces to bypass Mr. Gorbachev. 

At that time, three of tbe men who 
became coup plotters — Defense Min- 
ister Dmitri Yazov, Interior Minister 
Boris Pugo and the KGB chief, Vladi- 
mir Kryuchkov — delivered a secret 
report to tiro Supreme Soviet, accusing 
Mr. Gorbachev of neglecting his con- 
stitutional duty to defend the integrity 
and security of the UJL&R. 

Mr. Kryuchkov meanwhile was pro- 
moting a conspiracy theory, telling 
deputies privately that Western gov- 
ernments and other services were buy- 
ing influence among Soviet liberals 
and radicals by paying them huge 
sums in Lhe form of advance payments 
for books, lectures and interviews. 

The pressure on Mr. Gorbachev 
had been intense for some time. Since 
the beginning of the year, he had 
been pushed to resign by both hard- 
liners and reformers, and the political 
center was rapidly eroding as Gorba- 
chev aides defected to both sides. 

In December, Mr. Gorbachev’s se- 
nior military adviser delivered a hand- 
written ultimatum signed by 20 top 
military commanders. They criticized 
Mr. Gorbachev and Eduard Sbevar- 
nadze, who was still foreign minister, 
for the coDapse of the Warsaw Pact. 
And they made it dear that the army 
would not tolerate the loss of the stra- 
tegically important border republics. 
It was then that Mr. Shevamadze re- 
signed with a dramatic warning that a 
military coup was immin ent. 

In March, Mr. Yeltsin appeared on 
television to demand Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s resignation and the transfer of 


hard-liners, and it was known that a 
land of “no confidence’' motion was 
prepared and supported by the Rus- 
sian federation and Moscow party 
organizations. Surprisingly, though, 
the session of the Central Committee 
was quiet; the expected opposition 
did not materialize. Tbe draft of the 
new democratic program was ap- 
proved easily. And at the end of the 


day. Mr. Gorbachev was jubilant. 

The outcome could be explained in 
pan by Mr. Yeltsin’s presideotial de- 
cree agpma Communist Party prima- 
ry cells, which transformed Mr. Yelt- 
sin into the main threat for party hard- 
liners. In addition, Mr. Bush was 
supportive and praised Mr. Gorba- 
chev as a great political leader, and 
made h dear that the United States 
would not support nationalist faces. 

But events were taking on a life of 
their own. Mr. Gorbachev, after his 
Annual vacation in the Crimea, was 
due to return Aug, 19 to preside over 
the signing of the new union treaty. 

The chief contradiction of the inde- 
pendence movement, however, was 
the simple fact that economic inde- 
pendence already was impossible. The 
republics were effectively united into 
one gigantic infrastructure that need- 
ed central management to survive. 
Ethnic tensions also were mounting. 
Last year and this , there have been at 
least 10 border disputes and several 
minor ethnic wars, producing about 
half a million refugees. 


Meanwhile, the final text of tire 
treaty was published Aug. 15, and it 
included some surprises For the pow- 
ers- that-werc in Moscow. They con- 
cluded that the individual republics 
would get so much power that the 
central federal government might not 
be able to function — even in the 
management of the state finances. 
The more desperate of these forces 
were ready to prevent the signing of 

the new treaty by any means. ■ 

These forces also recognized that 
lhe Communist Party was dying, 
even before Mr. Yeltsin and Mr. Gor- 
bachev struck last week. The new 
general elections probably would 
have removed the party from power. 

Then power would not have flowed 
to democratic movements, which have 
little organizational structures, but to 
□ationaRn forces, as suggested by the 
emergence of Mr. Yeltsin's power. 

Since Aug. 21, Mr. Yeltsin has 
been dictatorial. Signs of imperial 
colonialism have particularly fright- 
ened the most dependent Central 
Asian republics. 

Tbe emerging Russian business 
classes, still as weak as the market 


economy they represent, have con- 
cluded that wtoi is needed to quickly. - 
transform tire centralized econom y K 
a just dictatorship, not democracy. 
But the economy may simply oak 
lapse, together wnb the raflituy-iiK 
dustrial complex and all the expert- , 
sive tools of state power, . 

The Communist Party was N imre^ 
formabk," but the Soviet economy;' 
which is made of many moQopoftt 
giant enterprises, may HoewMebewK 
rcformabk. All of it. may crumble 
together with the political system. * 
The fust Russian iwomtioo left 
the country with what is known as 
“razrukha’* /complete dismtearatitin . 
of the eo»MmS^SseOHBd rtwofo. 
tion might lead to the same result^ J 
Boris Ydisn was the man to crash 
the old system. I suspect someone 
Mikhail Gorbachev will be better at 
combating what is beginnings totook 
like a terrible slide into chaos. : 


The writer, exiled from die Sorfct 
Union in 1973. is author afbooks on die 
Khrushchev years, the Chernobyl (Boos- 
ter and Mikhail Gorbachev. Htambjb- 
uted this to The WasHngtmPost : • . 


presidential power to the Council of 
Fedei 


federation, a group consisting of the 
republics’ parliamentary chairmen. 
This call was supported by strikes in 
many parts of the country. 

In late April, hard-liners nearly 
forced Mr. Gorbachev to resign at a 
Central Committee meeting. 

Mr. Gorbachev believed that any 
action against him would be taken 
either by the full Congress of the 
Communist Party, which has the 
right to replace the general secretary, 
or by the Congress of People's Depu- 
ties, which chose him as president. 
He knew that the next Party Con- 
gress, probably in December, would 
be veiy difficult And he knew that 
opposition was gaining momentum. 

Provincial party bosses were open- 
ly against him. Toward mid-July, 40 
regional party organizations (out of 
120) had pasted resolutions citing the 
need to replace Mr. Gorbachev as 
general secretary. Some even de- 
manded that he be put on triaL 

Yet Mr. Gorbachev remained 


A Harvest 
Away From 
Reckoning 


By John Schnittker 
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W ASHINGTON — The politi- 
cal collapse and economic de- 
cline of the Soviet Union coincide 
with another poor grain harvest 
there. The rest of the world should 
have the capacity to fill the Soviet 
shortfall this year. But to go beyond 
the coming year will require higher 
production in the United Slates. And 
to enable the Soviets to buy these 
stocks will require extensive credits. 

Current private estimates place 
the 1991 grain harvest of the 
U.S.S.R. at 185 million to 190 mil- 
lion tons, down from 235 milli on 
tons last year. 

The decline in Soviet crop pros- 

K ts coincides with fading U.S. 

rest prospects, and with a wide- 
spread belief that European, Cana- 
dian. and Chinese crops also de- 
clined in August. The U.S. wheal 
harvest, for example, is 20 percent 
below expectations. 

If further crop losses occurred in 
August along the lines described 
above, the world grain harvest may 
be 40 to 50 million tons (25 to 3 
percent) bdow grain requirements in 
the year ahead. U.S. wheat and feed 
grain stocks will be reduced to un- 
comfortable but not dangerously low 
levels before 1992 crops are ready. 

These developments have raised 
U.S. grain prices by around 20 per- 
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cent. They do not, however, suggest 
that the world faces an imminent 
grain shortage, or that by respond- 
ing to Soviet needs tbe United 
States, Canada and Europe risk up- 
setting food price stability or failing 
short in supplies for other markets. 
Rather, they focus attention on the 
need for good harvests next year. 

Last year the Soviet Union im- 
ported about 26 million tons of 
grain. It is expected to need 40 mQ- 
Bon tons or more in the year ahead. 
If crop conditions decline further, 
or if the political upheaval has led to 
greater than usual harvest losses or 
shipping delays, import require- 
ments may be greater stilL 

Imports are now principally feed 
grains used to keep tbe huge beef 
and pork enterprises operating. 
The U.S.S.R-, tbe world’s largest 


wheat producer, usually feeds half 
its wheat to livestock mid poultry. 
This prodigal use of food grains as 
animal feed helps illustrate the na- 
ture of what might be called a “food 
shortage" in tbe months ahead. 
These events, if they develop, will 
be far different from food crises in 
Africa in the 1980s. 

Soviet food shortages will repre- 
sent failures in the harvest of perish- 
ables such as potatoes. 3nd in pro- 
cessing and distribution of wheat 
flour and meat Meal shortages 
would raise the ^ecter not of hunger 
and famine but of political unrest 

Failure to provide the grain and 
protein meal needed to continue 
livestock production would lead to 
slaughter of breeding herds. This 
would ease the meat shortage for a 
few months but worsen it later. 


President George Bush’s an- 
nouncement this week dial S3 15 
million in credits to the Soviet 
Union, authorized last June, can be 
used now instead of being held uniff 
October represents a rccomutionpf 
the severity of Soviet needs. 

Speeding the credits also bnqp 
closer tbe day when the United.-! 
Stales most decide how and to— 
whom to grant additional credits. . 
Practically all of the grain, oilseeds, 
and meat imports into the Soviet 
Union must be financed extonallY 
for an indefinite period. This wifi 
require something like $5 billion s 
year from the West. 


The writer , ; a consultant, is afar - 
mer U.S: deputy secretary of agricul- 
ture. tie contributed this commAnt to 
The Washington Post 


A Rising Clamor (Listen to the Echo) lor Rule by Law 


gOSTON — It is Moscow, 1991. 


hopeful He expected some political 
stability after the crucial events 
scheduled for the summer; the Lon- 


don meeting with the leaders of seven 
leading industrial nations; the new 
liberal party program being prepared 
for the Central Committee plenary 


But at times it could almost be 
Philadelphia, 1787. 

In the anxious voices of those try- 
ing to reshape what was the Soviet 
Union one hears some of the same 
conflicting concerns that preoccu- 
pied tbe Framers of the American 
Constitution: fear of authority and 
fear of duos, the demand for local 
political independence and the recog- 
nition of economic interdependence. 

We forget, we abistorical Ameri- 
cans. bow divided the 13 original 
states were, how jealous of (heir indi- 
vidual sovereignty. After winning in- 
dependence from Britain they joined 
together in only a weak, utterly inef- 
fectual confederation. 

What drove them toward “a more 
perfect union.'' as the Constitution 
put it — what overcame localism — 
was economic trouble. The slates put 
tariffs on each other’s goods, and 


By Anthony Lewis 


trade was dying. Even then, James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton 
had to straggle against odds to per- 
suade the states to send delegates to 
the Philadelphia Convention. 

The Soviet people have lived for 
more than 70 years with a tyranny 
more complete — totalitarianism — 
than the 18th century knew. It is no 
wonder that members of tbe Supreme 
Soviet want restraints on official 


power — a law, as Deputy Vladimir 
Zolotukhin 


pul it, to make sure that 
“everybody." from president on 
down, “complies with the law." 

But 18tb-cemury Americans had 
had their experience with George HI. 
and fear of centralized power was a 
dominant factor in the drafting of the 
Constitution. That is wby tbe Fram- 
ers divided power between the states 
and the center, and among the 


branches of the federal government. 

The intricate constitutional struc- 
ture of divided powers was still not 
enough to reassure Americans. In 
1 791, just four years after the conven- 
tion, 10 amendments were added — 
the Bill of Rights — to protect indi- 
viduals from abuse of ofntial power. 
And here again we can find similar 
concerns in the Soviet Union today. 

Alexander Bessmertnykh, the for- 
mer foreign minister, complained bit- 
terly the other day that he was being 
wrongly accused of passivity toward 
the coup. “It’s not my duty to prove 
what I say is true," he said. “Let them 
prove my guilt. " In short, the burden 
of proof should be on the state — as 
in the American system. 

Valentin Falin, reformist chief of 
the Communist Party’s internation- 
al department, expressed outrage at 


the fact that prosecutors hatT or- 
dered a search of his home without 
proper authority. America’s Fourth 
Amendment protects against illegal 
searches and seizures. 

Another member of the Supreme 
Soviet, Nadezhda Popova, 'de- 
nounced officials for dosing down a’ 
war veterans' organization on sorti- 
tion of pro-coup activity without any 
proof. She asked the delegates to sup- ' 
port the veterans' right to “freedom 
of thought" That was Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes'sphrase for a right 
protected by the Fust Amen dmen t; v 
It is moving to bear such concenu; 
expressed in the Soviet Union today. 
For decades not only were homes- 
searched without warrants, but }X£- 
ple were arrested and killed -witit- 
out a hope of redress. Yet tbe senseof 
what was right and just survived.' * 

Of course tbe fact of parallel con- 
cerns cannot be taken loo far. The 


With Labor in Ruins, Maybe I Should Move to Paris 


C HICAGO — In 1989, the great- 
est year in history whfle I’ve 
been alive, all I did was pile up news- 
papers in the back seat of my car. 

Every day there seemed to be an- 
other historic headline about Poland 
or Prague and i would think, “Well, 
this paper I have to save ..." 

By June 1 felt like a bag lady with a 

shopping cart. 

And now it has happened in the 
Soviet Union too. 

I always thought that if something 
great or historic were to happen in nry 


By Thomas Geoghegan 


have to explain slowly, in baby miv . 
they seem to instantly underctand. 

« it here in America, even with 
liberals, their eyes glaze over. Some- 
times even my eyes glaze over. 

It's hard to get past words like 
arbitration or prevailing wages, or 
thick greasy phrases like the “Davis 
Bacon Act." which make you lose 
your appetite. So people give up. 
They don’t know. They door care. 
Then there’s the national labor 


In America , people’s eyes glaze over whenyou discuss 
labor's decline. They don’t know. They don’t care. 


lifetime, somehow America would 
have to be part of it We wouldn’t just 
happen to watch h on television. 

But instead, in these great historic 
times, 1 bavoi't done any living in 
history at alL 1 have been practicing 
labor law in Chicago. 

It has been strange, living in Ameri- 
ca in these years: watching 

Americans 1 tight to strike disappear, 
watching union m emb ership drop and 
drop. Once unionized American labor 
had 34 percent of the private-sector 
work force: Now it is down to 12. 

It seems at least possible that union 
labor may disappear (except in base- 
ball, the last field of dreams). 

A few friends of mine have asked: 
“Well, what are you going to do? 
What line of work will you go into?" 

Well, I could sneak across the bor- 
der into Canada. They have a labor 
movement there. Or I could go to 
Paris. Now that would be the best 
revenge: living in Paris, teaching labor 
law to decoaaructiomsis. 

1 keep meeting people from Europe 
who want to hear about the Wagner 
Act, or Tafi-Hankry. It seems to fasci- 
nate them. Things that in America I 


leadership. Bald old men in Bal Har- 
bour, Florida. Senescent, power- 
drunk —men who still hate the Bea- 
tles, for God’s sake. 

And then every Labor Day there’s 
tbe solitary Op-Ed piece, mumbling, 
“Labor's in a crisis ..." 

Who cares if these guys are in a 
crisis? Besides, I’m not sure they are. 
Most of them are set for life. 

The members didn’t directly vote 
them in. And the members cannot 
vote them out There are, alas, no 
Mikhail Gorbachevs in American la- 
bor, no one to start perestroflta. 

People sometimes ask me, “How 
can you compete, with unions, in this 
modem world economy?” 

To me the question is: “How can 
you compete without them?" 

Every major industrial country in 
the world has a real labor movement 
but America. Germany, France, even 
flinty South Korea. The one excep- 
tion is America, the Fabulous Inva- 
lid, whose economy always teems to 
be spitting and shaking and cough- 
ing. Is that a coincidence? 

In the American economy, people 
can basically be fired at any time, for 


any reason. Can we Americans really 
compete on that basis with countries 
like Germany and Japan? 

And it’s a sullen country. People 
don't vote in general elections. They 
can be fired at any lime. There's no 
labor movement, no social contract 
And for aO this, we Americans pay 
a price that is suffer with each pass- 
ing year. We have no national health 
insurance. Private pensions are 
shrinking. We have a flat or even 
falling standard of living. In presi- 
dential elections now we don't even 
have a two-party system. 

Without a labor movement I don't 
see how the Democrats can ever elect 
a president again. 

But now labor is gone. 

But why is it gone? But why isn't it 
gone in Germany or Canada? 

We all learned in high school that 
thanks to the New Deal, American 
workers have the right to organize. 

But over time uni on- busting consul- 
tants have convinced employers that 
they could violate tbe law freely, with- 
out any real penalty. They could pick 
out pro-union workers and fire than. 
So what hope is there? 

In 1978, a Democratic president, 
Jimmy Carter, did try to change the 
labor laws. It was just a little chan ge, 
to stiffen slightly flic penalties for fir- 
ing worker* But the bcO got mauled, h 
got creamed. A Democratic president. 
Democratic House, Democratic Sen- 
ate. It was annihilaiftd , 

There are only two things I can 
think of doing. Maybe neither will 
work. Fust, at least uy to get people 
interested in the sul>j«x 
Maybe some raw. bald appeal to 
romanticism. Because this is really la- 
bor’s romantic age, when labor is 
something secret and in defeat, lai’t 
that what thrilled us in 1989 and 
brought tte Russians into the streets;? 


And second, we can try to change 
labor itself. 


In a way, the Bal Harbour guys are 
like Mikhail Gorbachev. They nave no 
electoral mandate. With few excep- 
tions they have never been elected, 
directly, by their rank and file. 

So make them all stand for elec- 
tion. Every single one. 

While it may take many years, 
sooner or later even in America it will 
be. will have to be, 1989. 


The writer is author of “Which Side 
Are You On : Trying to Be far Labor 
When It's Flat on Its Back.’' tie con- 
tributed this to The New York Times. 


debates at Philadelphia were insulat- 
ed, literally. They woiied in secret, 
over months; the paving stones 
around Independence Hall were cov- 
ered with earth so the sound of hocses 
and carriages would not disturb them. 

The men and women trying to cope 
with the Soviet crisis face a veiy dif- 
ferent world: populous, inslanr, .tit- - 
mnltuous. The hope for tbe Soviet 
Union most lie not in instant soln-^ 
lions but in time and experiment* 
Perhaps the Soviet republics, like the 
American states, win nave to uy sep- 
arate existence before finding a last- - 
in^formuta^OT cooperation. 

thing, it is that a diverse people in a.’ 
vast country must idy in the aad on 
law. And the need for law — law 
independent of the state — is a powef- 
ful theme in the Soviet drama, today. - 
The New York Times. - 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: Roumanian Queen 

PARIS —-The Queen of Roumania is 
seriously ill at Venice. While it may 
be said that the rumors tha t Rouma- 
nian statesmen are urging their King 
to divorce the Queen are either un- 
founded or exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that Her Majesty's illness is 
partly tbe result of tbe opposition 
made by tbe King's advisers to the 
deare of tbe Queen, and the Heir to 
the throne that the latter should mar- 
ry Mile. Vacaresco. The Queen, as 
ter poems Show, is a woman of sensi- 
tive organization, and the mental ex- 
citement is probably tbe immediate 
cause of ber nervous disorder. 


ray’s desperate efforts to stem the 
tide. The Russians’ successes have 
been gained mainly at three paints, 
lyhere tbe fi ghting has developed par- 
ticular fierceness — near Ytedunir- 
Vohmski, in tbe region of Haltcz and 
in the Carpathians, towardJCorosmct 


1941; Pacific Charter? 


1916; Russian Advances 


PLTROGRAD — Freda Russian 
successes are reported in the gigantic 
battle which is raring from the Slot- 
ted to the Carpathians and in which 
General Broossilov's armies have 
driven the Ausiro-Genuaxjg from im- 
portant positions, despite the eaae- 


Washington — [F rom our New 

Yak edition:] Prince Fumimaro Ko- _ 
naye, tbe Japanese Premier, pro- 
posed to President Roosevelt last, 
week that they meet aboard a Japa- 
nese warship somewhere in the Ptcaf- 
■c for a personal discussion of Japa- 
nese- American relations in au 
attempt to reach a settlement of Pa- 
cific affairs, it was learned today 
[Sept 2J. Konoye’s proposal for a 
conference is modeled on the Roosck 
yelt-Churchill meeting in the Atlas- . 
tic President Roosevelt is arid" to 
have accepted the Japanese invitation 
contingent on Japan's 
to cenain principles which the Japar 
nex have so far failed to meet. 
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OPINION 


The Petty Tyrants, Too, 
Should Be Turned Out 


By William Satire 


W ASHINGTON — Some of us 
remember the imperious way 
Mikhail Gorbachev cut off the mi- 
crophone of Andrei Sakharov when 
(hat saintly dissenter tried to protest 
against impending dictatorship just 
days before he died; for that reason, 
we find it hard to join editorialists 
who tut-tut at the “bullying'* way 
Boris Yeltsin told the chastened Mr. 
Gorbachev to read out the truth 

from a similar nwnim 

The crowd Lbat used to say the 
peoples of the Soviet empire really 
were bom to authoritarianism, and 
that we should not encourage the 
pushy LandsbwgU of Lith uania 
because disunion would surdy lead 
to anarchy followed by dictator- 
ship, now pushes this line: Let’s not 
be beastly to the former despots in 
the Communist Party, the Red 
Army or the RGB. 

“No witch-hunt" is their phrase 
of choice; it also comes from such 
overnight civil libertarians as Gas 
Hall in the United Slates and the 
hard-liners in Havana, Beijing and 
North Korea. Translated from the 
hypocritical, that means: Shoot if 
you most the 13 arrested coup-plot- 
ters, but do not harass the millions 
of petty tyrants, informers and so- 
cial parasites who profited from the 
predations of communism at the 
expense of their neighbors. 

unfortunately, real tivfl liber- 
tarians are picking up that line, 
arguing that the Yeltsin suspen- 
sion of Pravda, seizure of party 
assets and reign by decree defeat 
the democratic purposes of the 
second revolution. A principled 
stand, that — but only if (he Com- 
munists were a political party, and 
not a conspiracy to control the 
society and stamp out freedom. 


I’m pro-witch hunt; that is, I 
would release most of the totalitar- 
ian 13 (and let than lead police to 
the assets hastily transferred 
abroad). But 1 would fire from the 
public payroll every nondected of- 
ficial who was a member of the 
party at the time of the coup. Let 
them go free, and go into private 
enterprise or sponge off the fam- 
ilies they corruptly enriched. 

What standing do well-wishing 
outsiders have? They also serve 
who only stand and root; we 
should let our newly freed friends 
know what longtime anti -Commu- 
nists abroad hope to see. 

We are rooting for (he thorough 
removal of Communists (now for- 
mer Communists pretending they 
were good republicans all along) 
from appointed positions of power. 
They are still entrenched. They are 
changing their spots to meet the 
fashion and claiming to be bureau- 
cratically indispensable, but they 
are a burden to recovery and a 
danger to democracy. 

We are rooting for the demobili- 
zation of the aimed services, the 
cost of which is an economic mill- 
stone. “Forty acres and a mule" 
was a great 19th-century idea; mil- 
lions of soldiers should be mus- 
tered out and given — as their pri- 
vate property — land and a piece of 
machinery to farm it 

We are rooting for the total dis- 
solution of (he RGB. The former 
Communist politician (he ran 
sixth in a field of six for president 
of Russia) appointed by Mr. Gor- 
bachev to “purged it is Vadim Ba- 
katin, who is showing a skill for 
media manipulation. 

He ostentatiously fires his son, 
showing purity from nepotism — 
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but retains tens of thousands of 
secret police who should be learn- 
ing what life is like on a bread line. 

He terminates the KGB board 
of directors but keeps most of its 
members in their midlevel jobs, 
awaiting the moment of restora- 
tion- He transfers troops to the 
army — from which they can be 
swiftly recalled — rather "than dis- 
banding them. 

He is bamboozling the reform- 
ers and the Western press by using 
all the ringing words we like to 


i. 


hear, safely denouncing his prede- 
cessor — while quietly continuing 
to maintain the center's coercive 
weapon against the republics, ag- 
gressively to suborn foreign offi- 
cials, steal U.S. secrets and protea 
its web of well-paid traitors 
around the world. 

like Mr. Gorbachev, (he hand- 
some new KGB chief wants to fix 
the old central system, make it less 
political and more efficient — ra til- 
er than do away with an imperial 
structure mimical to freedom. 


In Kaliningrad, reports The 
New York Times's Henry Kamm, 
a construction worker collecting 
signatures for an anli-Conununist 
petition bad a fist shaken in his 
face by a naval officer, who 
barked. “We'll get Yeltsin and 
you." To which Alexandras Ko- 
veiskas replied: "We feed and 
clothe the military, so shut your 
mouth." The stunned officer fled. 

Mr. Kovels leas, the world is 
rooting for you. 

The Me h- York Times. 


A DELPHI. Maryland — I have 
neighbors who worry because 
they don’t have healthy cockroach- 
es in their home; the only one they 
have seen in 15 years was on its 
back, kicking. They suspect the 
previous owner contaminated the 
house with a powerful pesticide, so 
they sleep with the windows wide 
open, even in midwinter. 

“Why not?" they say. shrugging: 
it also dissipates the radon seeping 
up from the basement. 

A year ago. watching the eve- 
ning news, they learned of a report 
prepared by "the Environmental 
Protection Agency that warned 
that magnetic fields of 60 hertz are 
a “probable, but not proven." 
cause of cancer in humans. These 
fields emanate from the ordinary- 
electric wires that supply power 
to American homes. 

My neighbors moved their 
daughter's bed to the middle of the 
room so it would not be near any 

wall outlets. 

A few weeks later the report. 
"Evaluation of the Potential Carci- 
nogenicity of Electromagnetic 

Fields," was revised to downgrade 
the hazard from a “probable" to a 
“possible" cause of cancer. That 
would seem to reduce 60- hertz mag- 
netic fields io tiie same risk category 
as artichokes or shoe polish. 

Some saw the downgrading as 
evidence of a cover-up; others ob- 
jected that even the revised report 
arouses concerns that are not justi- 
fied by the evidence. 


By Robert L. Park 


D. .Allan Bromley, the White 
House science adviser, intervened, 
insisting that experts from outside 
the EPA review the report. 

A review panel, composed of 
medical researchers, epidemiolo- 
gists. engineers and physicists, met 
in marathon public sessions and 
listened to wide-ranging views. The 
panel found the EPA report had 
“serious deficiencies’’ and recom- 

MEANWHILE 

mended that it be completely re- 
written and then re-reviewed. 

The review panel stopped short 
of exonerating 60-hertz magnetic 
fields. But among the deficiencies 
in the report, the panel found the 
statistical connection between 
power-line fields and cancer to be 
shakv and the laboratory evidence 
of biological effects to be unclear 
and incomplete. 

The panel's cautious downgrad- 
ing of the evidence li nkin g electro- 
magnetic fields and cancer is not 
unusual: in recent months the 
threat from dioxin has been down- 
graded from cataclysmic to slight 
or even nonexistent. Cyclamates. 
banned from diet soda 21 years 
ago. have been given a clean bill of 
health by new studies. 

We are now lold that more 
health problems may have been 


created by efforts to clean up as- 
bestos than would have resulted 
had it been left alone. .An interna- 
tional team of nuclear experts ts 
even suggesting that the Sonets 
greatlv overestimated the long- 
term health effects from the Cher- 
nobyl nuclear disaster. 

Research on weak effects always 
involves uncertainties and creates a 
troubling ethical dilemma for sci- 
entists. Should suspicions of an en- 
vironmental hazard be announced 
at once to allow people to adopt a 
strategy of “prudent avoidance.” or 
should any announcement be de- 
layed until all the scientific dusks 
and reviews arc completed? 

In fact, there is little choice. 
Some of the coverage will be exces- 
sively sensational, but the media 
will "not and should not wait for 
scientists to give the all-dear. 

What should be given greater 
emphasis is the scientist's obliga- 
tion to try to put the risk in proper 
perspective tor the public. My 
neighbors should know, for exam- 
ple. that the risk from electromag- 
netic fields, if any. is very slight. 

They should also know that the 
National Cancer Institute has un- 
dertaken a four-year study of the 
problem. Before they switch to can- 
dles, it would be u good idea to wait 
until the real risks are known. 

The writer is a professor physics 
ai the University of Maryland. He 
contributed this comment to The 
Mete Ytrrk Times. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Protect the Minorities 

As the question of independence 
for Soviet republics unfuris, an im- 
portant issue seems to have been 
swept aside; the rights of minority 

S ' s, including Russians, living 
the bonders of these repub- 
lics. Apart from humanitarian con- 
siderations, disregard for these 
rights poses a threat of a major exo- 
dus of these peoples to the west 
When the Ottoman Entire broke 
op, the most tragic aspect of its 
dissolution was the massacre of mi- 
nority peoples, living in what would 
become Turkey. Those who escaped 
the massacre and repression fled to 
neighboring countries. Following 
World War I, the Treaty of Lao- . 
sanneil923) promulgated a vast ex- 
change of peoples betwcai Greece 
and Turkey. The reverberations of 
that exchange continue. 

Indeed, my father, director of the 
UN Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and later of the UN 
High Canmrission for Refugees, in 
Athens, was still resettling Greeks 
— who were sent from Ttiikcy to 
countries as far away as Australia — 
until well into the 1960s. 

The High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees, the Romanians, Poles. Yugo- 
slavs and the European Community 
are not prepared to handle a major 
movement of Soviet minorities west- 
ward, should the newly independent 
republics be unwilling or unable to 
assimilate these people. 

This is not to suggest precluding 
independence for the republics. 
However, in granting independence, 
in extending them diplomatic recog- 
nition, guarantees for minorities' 
rights must be made, difficult as 
they might be to enforce. 

In the coarse of research for a 
book this spring, 1 witnessed innti- 
crocosm what such an exodus might 
portend. Frequently writing the Ro- 
mani an-Mofdavian and Polish- 
Ukrainian borders, I passed hun- 
dreds of vehicles waiting in line for 

as long as six days to go west; not to 

mention the crowds of searc h ing, 
hapless Romanians, Russians and 
Gypsies, residents of Warsaw’s cen- 
tral railroad station. 

NICOLAS SAP1EHA. 

New York. 


It may be tempting to hail new 
ieroes the likes of Boris Yeltsin 
md Vytautas Landsbergis, but 
irhat steps have they offered to- 
rard protecting the rights of non- 
iussians in Russia and non -Li Lil- 
ian ians in Lithuania? 

The rush to recognize and eco- 
lomically support the new states 
gnores concern with democratic 
uid liberal values. The Umted 
States should resist this tide by en- 
isling nations with experience m 
rlfcclivc constitutional systems 

hat protect human rights, to farm 
i corps of judicial officers that 
xwld assist the new republics. 

With authorization by interna- 
tional bodies, neutral jurists oouw 
monitor the progress being m 3 ® 1 
rad do much to reassure the imnor- 
ities in each state that the new ^ov- 
ernmenis will not be stacked agamst 
them. Economic aid and diplomatic 
recognition could be extended or 
suspended depending on the recom- 
mendations of these monitors to 
each nation backing the plan. 

PHILIP GRANT- 

Santa Barbara, California. 

Now Give the Gold Back 

The European Community's tar- 
dy recognittonof the three Baltic 
countries, though welcome, is not 
of itself enough. , . 

Britain should at once follow the 
admirable example of France and 
return to their rightful owners the 
substantial Baltic gold reserves de- 
posited in London and Paris at the 
outbreak of World War II. Shame- 
fully, as part of a deal with the 
Soviet Union, with Harold Wilsco 
in office in 1969, these reserves 


were confiscated by the govern- 
ment in settlement of claimed Sovi- 
et debts to Britain. 

This discreditable deal was de- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
by the conservatives in apposition 
at the time, including Margaret 
Thatcher. There is now no excuse 
for not remedying the wrongful ac- 
tion taken then, and restoring the 
trust placed in Britain in 1939. 

SIR FREDERIC BENNETT. 

London. 

Who Will Lead the UN? 

On Jan. 1, 1992, a new term of 
leadership for the United Nations 
is to begin- During the next five 
years, that body may have its best 
opportunity in many years to serve 
all nations and peoples in a maimer 
in close concert with the spirit and 
concept of its founding. I believe 
that Butros Butros Ghali, Egypt’s 
deputy prime minister for foreign 
relations, is uniquely qualified to 
be secretary-general. 

Dr. Ghah is a first-class academi - 
rjan who has displayed the ability to 
analyze and choose the practical 
throughout his career as — , 
journalist, minister of state for for- 
eign affaire (for 14 years), and now 
deputy prime minister for foreign 
affaire. He has booed his drib m 
addressing problems associated with 
devdojnng countries, particularly in 
Attica. He participated in the nego- 
tiations leading to the Camp David 
accords between Egypt and Israel, 
and has been continuously involved 
in the search for a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East 

1 have had the opportunity to 
work dosdty with Dr. Ghah as a 
young diplomat and during my 
tenss as Egyptian ambassador to a 
numb er of African countries and 
fannria I continue to be impressed 
not only with bis unders tandin g and 
drill bui with the unrelenting c 
with which he seeks solutions. 

MAHMOUD KASSEM. 

Cairo. 

While there are several qualified 
individuals under consideration for 
the post of secretary-general, one 
person stands above others for al- 
ready having made a dramatic and 
positive rihang e in worid events — 
Mikhail Gorbachev. He has all the 
q ualif ications needed for the job: 
great intelligence, a broad global 
perspective, wide respect, a dynam- 
ic personality and a definitive vi- 
sion for the future. 

A strong United Nations is neces- 
sary to resolve difficult gjobalprob- 
lwiw in the crucial years Ieamng to 
the 2 1st century. Mr. Gorbachev can 
provide the required leadership. 

DOUGLAS MATTERN. 

Palo Alta California. 


Not Colonial America 

Regarding " This Barren Strategy 
Must Give Way” (Opinion, Aug. 24) 
by George Wilt 

The writer attempts to find paral- 
lels between the process of federal- 
ization now occurring in the Soviet 

Union and the American experience 

of more than 200 years ago. 


td by the existence erf a common 
language, the pursuit of more or 
less similar ideals and a small pop- 
ulace. Today’s Soviet Union pos- 
sesses none of these characteristics 
and confronts a situation in which 
the state apparatus is the antithesis 
or its citizens' aspirations. 

Mr. WiD and other commenta- 
tors need not seek analogies to the 
American experience in every at- 
tempt at democratization and fed- 
eral&ation. Rather, the federaliza- 
tion processes atirig m m the 
Soviet Union and Europe should 
be promoted in Ihdr correct his- 
torical and cultural context. 

a. papatheodorou. 

London. 


Service should mean excellence 
in all things. Lufthansa. 
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Whichever class you fly, on 
all Lufthansa flights and 
especially when flying inter- 
continental, every passenger 
is assured of first-class ser- 
vice. For instance, on board a 
Lufthansa B747-400 we carry 
up to 6 tons or 5 full truck- 
loads with 5,000 different 
Items designed to turn your 
time with us into a pleasure. 
We offer you varied menus, 
accompanied by the very 
noblest wines: every year our 
connoisseurs taste up to 
1000 wines before choosing 
the very finest for our list. 
Then there's our unrivalled 



choice of non-alcoholic drinks, 
eight audio channels, videos, 
as well as the largest selec- 
tion of magazines and news- 
papers in the sky. And, of 
course, we’ll get you faster to 
your destination because most 
of our long-haul flights are 
now non-stop or one-stop. 
And to help you keep up with 
your busy schedule, you can 
even rent a mobile phone 
from us in Frankfurt: we’ll tell 
you your number when you 
make your flight reservation. 
So the next time you fly, fly 
with the airline that believes 
in excellence. Fly with us. 


Lufthansa 
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Landmark for King of Curves 

10 Years Ago, Alma Launched His Revolution 


Iniemuumt Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — If there were any 
justice in this (fashion) 
world, Azzedine Alaia 
would be a worldwide 
household name, instead of a cult 
hero. It is 10 years since the small 
shy. Tunisian-born designer 
launched the body-conscious 
stretch looks that have defined the 


. . j 



way an entire generation dresses 
ana become the fashion revolution 


and become the fashion revolution 
of the last decade. 

Ten years? Yes, it is ten years!" 
said AMa at his Paris studio in the 
Marais, where he will open a bou- 
tique (decorated with panels by the 


SUZY MENKES 


New York painter Julian Schnabel) 
this month. While other designers 
celebrate landmark years as rites of 
passage, Alaia wiD not be marking 
these Gist 10 years. Nor does he 
even admit the overwhelming influ- 
ence on fashion erf his ideas. 

“Who can really say who invents 
something first in fashion?" he 
says. “1 had used the stretch mate- 
rials for years to shape the inside of 
garments l made for private clients. 
Then 1 just started using them on 
their own. And look at the corset 
effects I have done in my new col- 
lection. They go back to the 18th 
century, even if no one had done 
them in knit before." 

The corsets in question include a 
lightly-boned version of the 
“body" — the one-piece founda- 
tion that was another of Alafo’s 
gifts to the fashion world. Other 
outfits in his new collection are 
mark with a network of openwork 
seaming tracing the shape of the 
body without constricting it and 
revealing flesh in a subtle way. The 
thrust of the top halves is designed 
not just for sex appeal (although 
that never seems far from Alaia’s 
fashion vision), but also to balance 
the new mid-calf lengths. Tbe de- 
signer who was the master of the 
skimpy skirt, showed, in a big col- 
lection, almost entirely skinny 
skirts falling to mid-calf. 



steamy Saturday night at the end of 
July, when the entire fashion world 
had left fa- vacation. Only the un- 
swerving loyalty of the world’s top 
models — Christy Turlington, 
Claudia Sefctiffer, Naomi Campbell 
JEIlc MacPhcrson — kept than in 
town. Alaia was the first to put 
them on (he runway, thus starting 
yet another fashion trend of mak- 
ing models into superstars. He cre- 
ated a Daffy-bunny white outfit in 
which Naomi Campbell paraded 
mouthing the words of her newly 
launched pop record. 

The recurring themes of the col- 
lection were the shapely tops and 
long skinny skim, leopard prints 
and fabrics with a tactile feel from 
fake fur, to a new boiled-up knit and 
sloppy Joe tonic sweaters in fraits- 
of-the-forest colors: hawthorn or- 


There is a sensuality about fab- 
ric," says Alaia. “I think all materi- 
als should be inviting when they 
touch the skin. When I watch chil- 
dren stroking their methods clothes, 
I fed that I have succeeded." 


A LAIA’S secret — and 
the reason why his 
clothes have such a 
faithful following — is 
his research into materials and 
above all the way he cuts them. 

“Although 1 was working with 
stretch from the be ginning , I never 
made tubes.” he says. “Jersey was 
always cut and pieced together. 
And these knits are not printed; the 
jacquard knit is worked to make 
tbe pattern fall like this.” 

He is holding a body suit with a 
butterfly motif, inspired by Arletty, 
who is one of his heroines. The suit 


Ttxkzry Fan 


Alaia' s uplifting corset top and animal print trimmings. 


/ / T is time to change," 
••I be says. “But you have 
I to show them with 
JL high heels, or tbe long 
length looks drab.” The alternative 
was a shorter skirt, flared at tbe 


Arts in Tunisia, and worked briefly 
with Thierry Mugler, launched his 
dingy line in 1981 — at the mo- 
ment when fashion was entering 
the oversized, androgynous era. 
His body-conscious clothes seemed 
a deliberate challenge — throwing 
down a sexist gauntlet in a feminist 
world. The first collection included 
riveted gauntlets in the glove-soft 
leather that has become one of the 
hallmarks of his designs. Big leath- 
er ritfing coats and curvy wool jack- 
ets — shown this season with the 
skinny skim 1940s hairstyles and 
high-beekd ankle boots — are the 


front, cut on the bias, with a wrap at commercial heart of ALaia’s line. 


years, he works in the back room, 
bead down, perfecting the patterns 
that be cuts entirely himself. His 
lade of interest in sdf-promotion is 
legendary. He does not speak Eng- 
lish. He does not like airplanes. 
Another designer might have used 
his power as King of the Curves to 
take on quick-buck licensees for 
undies, swimsuits or exercise 
dothes — or even raised backing 
for a chain of boutiques. Alaia pre- 
fers to work to his own standards 
and an idiosyncratic time scale. 

As it is. Bergdoif Goodman 
(which stopped carrying the line in 


ing colorful wings across each but- 
tock. Copyists would just splash on 
a print to give the same effect — 
but not, of course, .the same fit 
The irony of Azzedine Alaia’s 
work is that whereas his look has 
been molded to the mass market by 
rang Lycra, his own versions are 
painstaking ly crafted with tradition- 
al dr essmaking skills. Alaia started 
his career as a dressmaker whose 
name was passed by word of mouth 

among chic Parisian women. And he 

stiQ has as clients or customers 
women who lode to him to iron out 
or reshape the little bulges. 

So while many women have ra- 


the back — a masterpiece of fashion 
origami that shows the designer’s 
technical skill with the scissors. 

. Alaia, who originally studied 
sculpture at the Ecole des Beaux 


Ah commerce! It is bard to be- 
lieve that Alaia himself has ever 
made a commercial decision. 
While the mass-market has fed off 
his dinging styles for at least seven 


1985 after a contretemps with the jeeted the body-hugging look as 
designer) win put Ala£a back in the only for tbe young with beautiful 
store this fall homes, the unsung fashion hero 


The autumn collection was 
shown months after all other de- 
signers, who present in March, on a 
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who started it all aims to dress 
every woman so that her body 
looks a cut above the rest. 


Alaia goes long with body hugging silhouettes and butterfly, motifs on jacquard knits. 
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Robert Loughlin 

PICKING ANTIQUES 


And, as an added bonus, s 
you’ll receive free issues - . 

52 free issues for a 
12-month subscription; f 

26 for a six-month 
subscription. See the table 
below for savings and rates. 







Gall us toll free: 
France: 05-437 437 
Germany: 0130-84 85 85 



New York Times Service 

EW YORK — Roben 
Loughlin tikes to sit on 
the nubby chartreuse 
sofa in iris Spartan 
trailer, circa 1 954, with a Budwdser 
and the latest issues of decorating 
magazines. He flips once through 
the pages, pausing to point out a 
Russel Wright lamp here, a Donald 
Deskey console here. 

“Yeah, that’s mine," he tells his 
partner, Gary Carlson, who is usu- 
ally rustling up something in the 
microwave oven, like Spam. “Yeah, 
yeah," Loughlin goes on, flipping 
pages. “More stuff of mine." 

Then, since Loughlin bolds onto 
almost nothing for long, he leaves 
the magazines in the laundry room 
of the trailer park in northern New 
Jersey. Minutes later the wiry, in- 
tense-looking man of 42, and Carl- 
son, who is about the same age and 
builL like a lumberjack, are moving 


ESCAQ& 


NEW FALL-WINTER 
COLLECTION 


Marie-Martine 


Export Prices 

8, ruede Sevres, Paris 6th 
TeL- (1)42221844 


through the Lincoln Tunnel in a 
pickup, bound for Manhattan and 
another day of rough-and-tumble 
in the 20th-century decorative arts. 

Loughlin is what is known in 
trade as a picker. And the picker 
makes the antiques world go round. 
Unlike the collector who must pos- 
sess the thing, unlike the dealer 
who holds the thing for a time, 
massaging and shining h before 
showing it in a shop, the true picker 
wants ratly to discover tbe thing, to 
touch it, let it pass through his 
bands, like an old forty-niner. 

What discerning pickers buy 
usually raids up in fancy galleries 
for double or triple the price. What 
Robert Loughlin buys may cany a 
higher markup. 

Loughlin ’s world is die 1920s 
through '60s. Furniture began 
looking to the future in that period. 
There was an explosion of new ma- 
terials, technologies, designs. 

“So much was happening," said 
AJesb Loren, a partner at 280 Mod- 
ern, a gallery in SoHo. “Good 
things got overlooked. Now Robert 
is finding them and putting them in 
the shops. Robert is a style setter." 

Last week 280 Modem sold a 
sleek Italian Tecno chair by Os~ 
waldo Borsani for 52,800. It was 
bought from Loughlin fra $1,300. 
He bought it at the 26th Street flea 
market for $250. 

“Robert is a natural force," said 
Loren. “He's self-taught and highly 
intuitive. His taste is sophisticated 
and complex." He is also some- 
thing of a scene stealer. Connois- 
seurs at the sprawling 26th Street 
market on weekends know that 
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Ed Orim tor lie Me* Sta* « 

Robert Loughlin checks the merchandise at a markets' 


When he works the tables, he is like 
a gold prospector, they say. or a 
bloodhound, or a smart bomb. 

Loughlin was looking cocky. He 
had just bagged a $125 table on the 
other side of the market. Dealers 
had been walking past thar 
table for boors. An elegant ply- 
wood table with a lot of planes. It 
reminded him of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. It wasn’t signed It could 
be nobody. It was beautiful 

Now he was passing oul Polaroid 
snaps of the tabic. Dealers were 
gathering at the back of the pickup 


to look. Now he was posing beside 
the table in the middle ra street 
The owner erf a downtown grffegi 
who happens to collect w right 
pieces, appeared He bought tfc 
table. Don’t ask how much. ' 
“He promised if it turns out to be 
something, be*H be good to me,*, 
said Loughlin, who looked pleased 
enough as it was. “Sure I trust hhn; 
You know the ones to trust in this 
business. The ones who betray you? 
bye-bye." . 
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i Meerschaum 
5 Precious 
9 Wild 
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is Other 
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Williams 

21 More 
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22 Orals, e.g 
24 Sidekicks 


25 Lowe and 
Reiner 

28 Bulldogs' alma 
mater 

30 Kruger and 
Graham 
34 Noted lime 
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pooch 
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design 

37 Prohibit 

38 Burdensome 

40 -Jo Joyner 

of Olympics 
fame 
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41 Clear 

43 Remedy 

44 Bog 

45 Ermine in 
summer 

46 Assignment 

47 Capital of 
Phoenicia 

48Tenomers 

so Beginner 

52 Fright or strong 
aversion 

54 Comic Russell 

58 Benefactor's 
activity 

61 Ethan or Grade 

62 Troublesome 
deity 

63 Merry king 

64 Baker s buy 

65 Red news 
source 

66 Bail support 
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1 Brownish 
purple 

2 Clair and Balin 

3 The Great 
Commoner 

4 Does aquatints 


s Benefactor's 
activity 

e Building wing 

7 rule 

(generally) 
b Bind afresh 

9 Unconfined 

10 "I" is their No. 1 
letter 

It Ceremony 

12 State 

13 Zeppelin. 

rock group 

18 Evil spell 

19 Brother 

23 Constructed 

26 Picture puzzle 

26 Praying female 
figure 

27 Casino patron’s 
interjection 

29 Spanish poet 
Garcia 

ai Pulled candy 

32 Houston pro 
footballer 

33 Teatime snack 
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times 

36 Gloom 

as Eject 

42 Ophelia’s 
brother 

46 Goal 

47 Themes 
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46 Sweetie 
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57 North Sea 
feeder 
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WALL STREET WATCH 


For the Dream Factory, 

A Real-Life Aw akening 

By Alan Citron 

Los Angeles Times Service 

— ■ At Universal Pictures, the party is 
9 ^- Lhc studio has decreed that it will no longer pay 
fw the elaborate premia parties that are a staple rathe 
_ . , Hollywood social scene. UmversaTs surprise move is 
emblematic of an industry-wide slump, as plunging profits and 
weak ticket sales have salt the dream factory hunwhait gome ser 
as its deepest downturn in 20 years. 

In an industry seen as recession-proof, profits will tumble 20 
.percent this year, after a 15 percent fall in 1990, according to 
David J. Londoner, an analyst with Wertheim Schroder & Co. in 
New York. Wall Street’s lagging enthusiasm for Hollywood is 
quite clear: Entertainment . 

stocks were down an average m no 
of 22 percent from their 52- Wall Street’s 

week highs as of Aug. 1, ao- i • j • 

cording to Donaldsor^ Lufkin l a ggin g en ttmsi a sm 

for Hollywood is 

production costs almost tri- quRe dear. 

pled, austerity is now the rule. 

The 1992 schedule at Univer- 
sal — -aunit oi MCA Ido, which is owned by Matsushita Electric 
Industrial Co. of Japan — contains only one film bud geted at 
more than $30 million, a Ron Howard-Torn Praise project rel ie d 
“Far and Away." 

Wal t Disney Co. has slashed its film costs 35 percent to 40 
percent. And Columbia Pictures Entertainment Tnp., owned by 
Sony Corp., cut overhead by $25 ttrininm this year. 

In related moves, Paramount Pictures Carp, has jettisoned the 
high-priced producers behind the successful “Naked Gan" mov- 
ies. Warner Brothers Inc. will shoot “Batman 2" on its back lot, 
after traveling to Englan d for the origin aL 

Twentieth Century-Fox Him Corp. will cat back runaway 
marketing costs, which -the Fox Inc. chairman, Barry Diller, 
called “sheer lunacy." 

R egarding the film industry as a whole, he said: “If costs bad 
remained flat, the downturn wouldn’t be bothersome. But costs 

have been wildly twnpmmwi nf tlw maifrgf I ItiWc 

that is reversed or balanced in some way, it will have obvious, 
disastrous repercussions.” 


SPECIALLY HARD hit by the downturn are indepen- 

have been 


E dent production companies, many of which 

responsible for some of Hollywood's recent successes. 

A spate of bank mergers and bad loans has created a credit 
crunch that threatens the survival of some of them. Independents, 
which secure their own financing and distribution, are in a 
scramble for production money. 

“It is perhaps a sea change in the financing environment for 
Hollywood," said Harold Vogel, a Merrill Lynch & Co. entertain- 
ment analyst “The competition for big stars and the spending 
patterns were really rooted in the low-interest capital mat was 
available from the mid-1980s to about 1990.” In today’s environ- 
ment, he added, “You’ve got people looking at big budgets and 
wondering how they’re going to nnnnr* aO this.” 

The final, cr ushing blow to Hollywood self-confidence came 
this summer, as big-budget movies such as “Hudson Hawk” and, 
to a lesser extent, “VJ. Warshawskf nosedived. 

Hollywood’s accounting methods are notoriously indecipher- 
able, and only half of the major companies are publicly held. But 
analysts and others agreed that profit marg ins have significantly 
narrow ed. Mr. Londoner estimated that the miyor studios com- 
bined made about SI-2 bflh'on in 1989. This year, he said he 
expected pretax profit to drop to about $800 million. 

Analysts said Hollywood’s biggest challenge was determining 
how to enforce reasonable budgets without alienating audiences 
accustomed to big-name stars and even bigger special effects. 
Traditionally, studios have a hard time rejecting projects that 
appear to have “hit" written on them. 

^Trying to be sensible and stay sensible in this business is a 
chore,” said the chairman of Warner Brothers, Robert Daly. “It 
may sound easy, but to do it is a lot of wort” 
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Dutch Offer 
Proposal 
For EMU’s 
2d Stage 

Carpeted by On Stttff From Dispatches 

BRUSSELS — Hie Netherlands 
has laun c he d treaty proposals that 
caD for (he creation of a beefed-up 
monetary advisory body in 1994 to 
prepare for full economic and mon- 
etary union in the European Com- 
munity, EC officials said Monday. 

The proposals from the Dutch, 
who hold the rotating presidency of 
the Community, sped out in detail 
how some or au EC members 
would decide on currency onion. 

The Dutch idea of a European 
Monetary Institute, which would 
pave the way for a European Cen- 
tral Bank, is new in the debate over 
whether the Community should 
have a common central bank in 
1994, when the second stage of 
EMU is to start 
The proposals were circulated 
before EC negotiators resume talks 
on an EMU treaty Tuesday after 
their summer break. 

EC nations have set a deadline of 
i December to finish their trea- 
so EC leaders can en- 
: their work at a year-end sum- 
mit in Maastricht the Netherlands. 

In a related discussion, the EC 
monetary committee met Monday 
to discuss EMU issues such as 
which mfigriort interest-rate and 
budget-deficit criteria should de- 
tennme if EC members are fit to 

join a union 

The Dutch proposals for an 
EMU treaty differ from a draft 
circulated in June by the previous 
president, Luxembourg. That plan 
would split the second phase of 
EMU into a strengthened commit- 
tee of EC central bank governors in 
1994 followed by a European Cen- 
tral Bank System as early as 1996. 

The Dutch, by contrast, want a 
monetary institute that would com- 
prise an independent president and 
vice president phis the 12 governors 
of EC central banks. The monetary 
institute could make recommenda- 
tions to EC members on monetary 
and exchange rate policy but would 
not from 1994 control EC mone- 
tary policy. 

By the end of 1996, the Dutch 
want a progress report by the EC 
Commission and the monetary in- 
stitute on EC members’ economic 
convergence. 

The Dutch propose that when at 
least six member states fulfilling the 
criteria decide among themselves to 
form a union, they amid p ro ceed, 
naming the president, vice president 
and executive board of a European 
Central Bank. (Reuters, AP) 


Indonesia Pressures Chinese 

Native Groups Seek Wealth Shift — Voluntary or Not 


By Michael Richardson 

Irti&nananaJ Herald Tribune 

JAKARTA — Sofjan Wanandi chuckled when 
he told a recent visitor to his corporate headquar- 
ters in a refurbished Dutch colonial mansion that 
the building once saved as a hideout for him and 
other students organizing protests against Indone- 
sia’s left-leaning President Sukarno in the 1960s. 

Mr. Sofjan, a fourth-generation Indonesian of 
Chinese descent, heads the Gauah Group of com- 
ies, a privately owned conglomerate controlled 
t members of ins famil y. 

G caala has interests in Indonesia, Australia, 
r>nadp, B ritain, Sweden and Ireland spanning 
manufacture of automotive parts, pharmaceuti- 
cals, rfiwnicak , b anking , insurance and property 
devdopmenL Group sales in 1 990 woe about $600 
mini mi 

By far the largest part of Gemala’s assets are in 
Indonesia and Mr. Sofjan — who said be speaks 
Indonesian and English but no Chinese — is not 
amused by same of the recent criticism of the 
Chinese community by prominent pribumi, or in- 
digenous, Indonesian businessmen. 

For instance, Probosutedjo, chairman of the 
Association of Young Indonesian Businessmen, 
*»t'H anal!- and medium-rized com pani es, predom- 
inantly owned by pribtums, need government pro- 
tection through anti-monopoly law. 

He implied thtn clannishness had a 

great deal to do with their commercial success. 
Indonesian Chinese had faded to integrate as ef- 
fectively as Indonesians of Arab or Indian descent 
and had used “solidarity to gain profit,” he said. 

In an earlier reproach in June to the country’s 
‘•nonindigepoos’’ businessmen, Mr. Probosaledjo 
said “we stxD doubt their sense of nationalism.” 

His remarks are taken seriously in Jakarta be- 


cause he is the half biotherof President Suharto— a 
retired general who took over in 1967 at a rime of 
growing economic chaos and hardship after pres- 
sure bran students, backed by the military, faced 
Mr. Sukarno to stand aside. 

Remembering the risks that he and other stu- 
dent leaders took in those days. Mr. Sofjan re- 
sponds with emotion to allegations of disloyalty to 
Indonesia. 



what the heck.” 

The views of Mr. Probosutedjo reflect a vocal 
minority of pribumi business leaders, some of 
whom are presang for introduction of a Malay- 
sian-style system of legal discrimination against 
Chinese in favor of indigenous citizens in such 
areas as stock ownership quotas, management rep- 
resentation, access to bank loans and award of 
government contracts. 

Sndamo, the Indonesian minister for political 
affairs and security, xgected the Malaysian model 
for Indonesia. “We do not agree with it because it 
is a form of discrimination that wQI not help us 
build our economy,” be said. 

Nonetheless, the Issue goes right to the heart of 
economic and political fife in Indonesia — die 
world’s fifth-most-populous country, with almost 
190 nullion people. Despite a marked improve- 
ment in living conditions for many Indonesians 
since Mr. Suharto came to power, the gap between 
rich and poor remains a burning issue. 

Although constituting only about 3 percent of 
the population, Indonesian Chinese, partly 
through hard work and entrepreneurial skill have 
gained a disproportionately large share of wealth 

See INDONESIA, Page 11 


Westland Wins 
£1.5 Billion 
Naval Contract 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

LONDON — A consortium led 
by Westland Group PLC won a 
£1.5 billion ($23 billion) contract 
on Monday to sell the Royal Navy 
44 anti-submarine helicopters. 

The contract to build the Merlin 
helicopters will provide invaluable 
work for Westland, which was 
forced in July to cul 350 jobs from 
its work force of 9.000 because of a 
shortage of orders. 

Westland, Britain’s only helicop- 
ter maker, had to be bailed out live 
years ago in what tinned into one 
of the loudest political quarrels of 
the past decade within the Conser- 
vative government It was eventual- 
ly bailed out by a group led by 
United Technologies Corp. of the 
United Stales. 

The defense secretary, Tom 
King, said at a news conference 
that the Westland group, which in- 
cluded International Business Ma- 
chines Corp„ had bid lower and 
“offered better value for money” 
than the competing consortium. 

That consortium comprised Brit- 
ish Aerospace PLC and Britain's 
General Electric Co, which is unre- 
lated lo the American company of 
the same name. 


. ^ 2 BCCI Forgave $150,000 Loan to Andrew Young 

diner from a draft O ~ 


By Martin Tolchin 

We* York Tima Service 

ATLANTA — Andrew Young, the former 
ambassador to (he United Nations, has said 
that the Rank of Credit & Commerce Interna- 
tional last year /agave a $150,000 loan to his 

An bdonesun-omied bank tentatively agreed 
to buy BCCTs Hong Kong unit. Page 1L 

consulting firm, free ing him from a personal 
obligation to make 532,000 in annual payments 
on interest and principal 
The forgiveness of the loan to Mr. Young’s 
company was typical of the style of the bank, 
which allegedly spent millions around the 
world in efforts to influence public officials. 
BCCI was last month by financial regu- 
lators in several countries after the Bank of 
England uncovered evidence of widespread 
fraud, drug trafficking and money laundering. 

Mr. Young said he regarded the debt forgive- 
ness as belated payment of $50,000 in annual 
re tainer fees that the bank had promised his 
consulting concern while he was mayor of At- 
lanta from 1982 to 1990. 

He said the oral agreement fa the consulting 
fees was made by the founder of BCCI, Aga 


Hassan Abedi, a Pakistani financier who is now 
gravely ill. Such a promise generally must be 
made in writing in order to be legally binding. 

Federal investigators confirmed that the cir- 
cumstances of the debt-forgiveness agreement 
are under investigation as part of the govern- 
ment inquiry into BCCTs connections in Geor- 
gia. The investigators said (hey have no evi- 
dence that Mr. Young did anything illegal, such 
as using his position as mayor to help the bank. 

Joe Whitley, the U.S. attorney in Atlanta, 
said that no law — federal, state or local — bars 
public officials from conducting businesses or 
receiving gifts while in office. 

Mr. Young said that neither he nor his con- 
cern performed any services for the promised 
fees other than to he on call as a consultant He 
said they were never called upon and had never 
received the retainer fees. 

The forgiveness of the loan was compensa- 
tion for BCCTs haring had “the right to call on 
us if they wanted to or needed to, Mr. Young 
said. “They didn’t" He added, “When people 
retain a lawyer or a consultant they retain than 
whether or not they actually can on them.” 

Mr. Young said Mr. Abedi had suggested in 
1 986 that the firm receive a retainer but that the 


i 


Pakistani then “had his heart attack so we never 
got it” 

Mr. Abedi remained in command of BCCI in 
1987. li was not until early 1 988 that he had the 
bean attack, followed by a heart transplant He 
has been in poor health since and has not had 
an active role in BCCI. 

The loan to Andrew Young Associates initial- 
came from a S 175,000 line of credit obtained 
ran the National Bank of Georgia in 1982, the 
vear he became mayor. He said it was secured by 
hens on his house and the house of Stoney 
Cooks, a business and political associate. 

Mr. Young said Mr. Cooks initiated negotia- 
tions with BCCI that led to forgiving the debt, 
because Mr. Cooks sought to refinance his 
bouse and needed to remove the lien that had 
secured the debL 

Mr. Young also said that BCCI executives 
had suggested canceling the debt “It was then- 
idea.” he said. “I signed off on it" 

Mr. Cooks' recollection of the matter differs. 
He said in an interview that (he amount of the 
debt was $165,000, not $150,000. He also said 
that the negotiations were not prompted by a 
desire to refinance his house, but by a wish to be 
compensated for services that he said were in 
fact performed by the consulting firm. 


BAe and GEC entered the bid- 
ding partly to get expoience to con- 
pete for forego helicopter contracts. 

“The two consortia both clearly 
showed the technical and manage- 
ment ability to take on the task," 
said Mr. King, who announced the 
contract award during a visit to a 
naval base at Portsmouth. 

BAc’s chief executive, Richard 
Evans, wrote to Prime Minister 
John Major last month saying that 
the U.S. government could block 
exports of the Merlin if IBM won 
the contract and used American 
computer technology. 

IBM has said the Merlin com- 
puter technology will be produced 
in Britain and it will not rely on 
existing IBM technology. 

The Merlin is a naval adaptation 
of the EH- 101 transport heucopter 
developed by Westland along with 
Agusta. a subsidiary of Italy’s 
state-owned Ente Partedpazioni & 
Finanaamcmo Indusuia Manifat- 
tureria. 

The Royal Navy's Merlins are 
due to enter service in the second 
half of the decade, replacing the the 
Sea King model now in use. 

Helicopters based on the EH- 101 
design have already won contracts 
from Italian and Canadian naval 
forces and are thought to have a 
potential market, both civil and 
military, of 750 helicopters worth 
an estimated £10 billion. 

Mr. King said that the British 
engine maker Rolls Rcyce PLC 
would supply its RTM-322 engines 
on the Royal Navy order. 

The contract also includes an or- 
der for a submarine-hunting sonar, 
worth up to £100 minion, to be 
built by a joint venture of Britain's 
Ferranti and France's Thomson. 

The Westland-IBM contract in- 
volves overseeing the entire pro- 
duction and carrying the risks if it 
nms late or costs rise. 

Westland was at the center erf a 
political storm in 1986 that led to 
the resignation of two cabinet min- 
isters and almost brought down 
Margaret Thatcher's government. 

The then-defense secretary, Mi- 
chael Hesdline. wanted a Europe- 
an consortium to rescue the compa- 
ny, and opposed other government 
ministers who favored the Ameri- 
can-led bid He and and then-trade 
and industry secretary, Leon Brit- 
tan, resigned over the dispute. 

f Reuters, AFP, AP) 


Opportunity Knocks as Union Crumbles 

With Soviet Collapse, Some Western Investors See Rewards for Quick Moves 


By Steven Greenhouse 

Nest York Timet Service 

PARIS — Even before the colos- 
sal events of recent days — the 
Soviet coup,' the collapse of com- 
munist rule, the splintering away of 
the republics — everything scored 
to be going wrong for Dresser In- 
dustries' plans to rebuild an aging 
drill-bit factory in southern Russia. 

The central government in Mos- 
cow was feuding with the Russian 
Republic over who was empowered 
to award the huge contract to the 
Dallas-based producer of oilfield 

S menL One ministry with 
Dresser was dealing was al- 
most dissolved. And Diesel’s So- 
viet partners, ministries responsi- 
ble for chemicals and heavy 
machinery, were struggling to find 
hard currency to fund the project. 

Although last month’s twists and 
turns leave many uncer- 

tainties about the Soviet Union’s 


future, Dresser’s chairman, John J. 
Murphy, said he was confident that 
August’s events will help end the 
logjam on Dresser’s project and the 
stalled plans of dozens of other 
Western companies. 

“Within the Russian Republic I 
Brink thing s will accelerate very 
quickly, and that should also be 
true for the Ukraine,” said Mr. 
f. “The people who were 
; reform are gone.” 

Weston capitalists — those vil- 
lains the Soviet leader, Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, once vowed to bury 
— certainly have cause to celebrate 
their ideological victory. But for 
companies negotiating Soviet joint 
ventures, questions remain about 
how the central government a ad 
republics will sphi power, whether 
territorial disputes might erupt be- 
tween republics and what wiu hap- 
pen to the near- worthless ruble. 

Still, Westerners are reassured 


by two developments: Not since 
1917 have the Soviet Union and its 
republics been so committed to 
building a market economy. As 
wen, not since that tune has the 
country been so interested in at- 
tracting foreign capital technology 
and management skills to hop 
spruce up outmoded factories, fill 
empty stores and feed pent-up con- 
sumer demand. 

So hungry are the Soviets for 
Western capital that they have even 
offered to sell American investors a 
stake in their space program. 

“The coup’s failure has galva- 
nized a rapidly growing desire to 
get cm with the conversion to a 
market economy,” said Ronald 
Freeman, first rice president of the 
European Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the new Lon- 
don-based bank formed to bdp 
Eastern Europe. “Everyone, at ev- 
ery level of government, seems to 
be pointing in that direction-” 


Many companies have shunned 
investing in the Soviet Union be- 
cause they had little enthusiasm for 
its bureaucratic socialism. And ex- 
ecutives were reluctant to take the 
plunge, despite the reforms of Sovi- 
et President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
because of a possible hard-line 
coup that might restore Stalinism. 

With the coup come and gone, 
there is less reason to delay. “If you 
wait until you have an ideal invest- 
ment environment, with dear laws 
and rules of the game, you're talk- 
ing five or 10 years,” said Jeffrey 
Hertzfeld, a Paris-based American 
lawyer who works with Western 
investors in the Soviet Union. “But 
if you wait five years, yon might 
find that a lot of the most attractive 
partners have already made com- 
mitments to other companies.” 

Western executives making first 
visits to Mosoow may be shocked by 

See INVEST, Page 10 


London Stocks Surge 
On Conservative Gain 


Loudon stocks leaped to a record dose on Monday, 
' ~ ~ will brad 


Reuters 

LONDON 

boosted by an opinion poll suggesting the Conservative Party \ 
an early general election and win a fourth consecutive term. 

The Financial Hines-Stock Exchange index of 100 leading shares 
jumped 33.9 points, to 2J>79.6. It was sparked by a surge in the futures 
that spilled over into the cash market, after a poD gave Prime Minister 
John Major’s party a two-point lead over the Labor Party. 

The City of London generally prefers the Conservatives, with their 
perceived probusaness policies, to Labor. The Conservatives, who 
must call an election by July, had trailed by an average of seven 
points in 13 of 14 other recent samples by various pollsters. 

‘Talk of the recession being nearly over, politics and a him of 
takeover talk are all behind the market’s drive upward today,” said 
Bob Semple, equity strategist at County NatWest- 

The poll also helped the pound rise against the dollar, traders said. 
The pound dosed at SZ.6855, up from SI.6755 on Friday. Dollar 
trading was slow because of the Labor Day holiday in the United 
States and uncertainty over the health of the recovery there. The 
dollar ended at 1.7465 Deutsche marks and 136.80 yea in Europe, 
down from its doses Friday of 1.7530 DM and 136.95 yen. 

The dollar was perfectly steady against the Swiss franc, at 1 3305, 
and lost a little against the French franc, to 5.9325 from 5.9450. 
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Fare War Brews Over Atlantic 


LONDON — A full-blown air fare war appears to 
be imminent over the North Atlantic, aviation ana- 
,tysts said Monday. 

I U.S. and European airlines have been slashing au- 
tumn season fares since mid-August, but so far the 
cuts have been confined to economy class, the least 
profitable section of the aircraft. 

Only if business and first class prices fall will a 
serious struggle develop, analysts said. But airlines, 
particularly in Europe, have been reluctant to enter 
suchafight, fearing the damage a fare war could do to 
their already hard-pressed financial health. 

. Christopher Will, European airlines analyst at Leh- 
man Brothers, had “no doubt” that there would be “a 
substantial fare war” this falL “But the fare war that 
matters is the one in business class,” be added. 

Fares began falling Aug. 12, when British Airways 
■PLC announced price cuts of 13 percent for trans- 
1 Atlantic flights from Ocl 15 to Dec. 13. 

Within days. Virgin Atlantic Airways replied with a 
■25 percent cut. This moved was soon followed by 
several U.S. airlines; Northwest Airlines Inc. and 
■Della .Air Lines Inc. cut prices by up to 50 percent. 

; Competition has been increasing for two reasons: 
the arrival of larger and more efficient U.S. airlines on 
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BBS 865 
m 879 


tons 

656 657 
698 mo 
735 737 
756 757 
776 777 
795 797 
817 821 
845 046 
855 864 
871 882 


COFFEE (FOX1 

Sterling per metric ton-tots at 5 ton* 

Sep 51" 520 576 516 524 525 

N«v MS 546 554 544 553 554 

Jon 567 570 575 SM S75 5?& 

Mar 586 587 591 S8t 590 592 

ESI. 5aln 5-379. 

Hipn Low Close cwpe 
WHITE SUGAR (Motif) 

Dollars per metric ton-tots ot S3 tom 

Del 28200 231.5Q 28100 233.00 + Z7D 

Dec 77100 NT. 27703 279011 +2.50 

Mar N.T. NT. ?75 00 27140 -‘■JiK 

May NT N.T 274.00 777.00 +100 

AW N T N.T. 77400 77700 +4 00 

Od NT N.T. 25400 25800 +150 

Est. sales 605. Prev. sales 789. 

. Open Interest 11060. 


Metals 

One Prev loos 

Bid Ask BIB Ask 

ALUMINUM (Hhh Grade) 

Dollars per metric ton 

Spat 125400 125500 125500 125600 

Forward 128500 I2B60O 128400 128500 


COPPER CATHODES (Htob Grade) 

gff , " BW T3Sa ,8 TM 135650 ,35700 
Farrtnrd 1366.00 136700 136600 116700 

LEAD 

Sterling per metric ton 

Spat 31600 3)700 31900 32000 

Forward 32*50 32900 33100 33200 

NICKEL 

Mlars per J940JBg 795aM 

Forward 787000 787500 798000 799000 

TIN 

Dolton per metric too 

Spot 5575.D0 5855.00 519000 559500 

Forward SMjBO 567000 566500 567000 

zinc (Special Hipn Grade) 

102200 102300 

Forward 104000 104100 ,03800 103900 

Financial 

Hton Lew Close Chaope 
1 WAONTH STERLING (UFPE) 

ZS8O0OO ■ Pts oflOO PCf 

Sep 8937 8903 0906 +003 

Dec B9.92 8908 89.92 + 0 JH 

Mar 90.09 ¥005 9008 + 004 

Jen 8955 89.92 19.94 + 000 

Sep S9M 8KB 2 89J5 + M0 

Dec 89.74 89.72 8975 + 003 

MOT 8940 B9.60 8902 + MS 

Jim K.T. N.T. 8958 + 004 

Sen N.T. N.T. B9J6 +004 

Dec NT. N.T. B9J3 +002 

Esl. volume: 12.173. Open Inleresl : 137.901. 
3-MONTH EURODOLLARS (UFFE) 

SI million - pts of 180 pc, 

Sep 94J0 9477 9479 —001 

Dec la.CU 9198 9379 — OJB 

Mar W.oi 14 M 9401 —007 

Jon °3.73 9372 9372 -(LOT 

Sep 9378 9378 9129 —003 

! Dec N.T. N.T. 9209 — UJJ 

Mar N.T. N.T. 92J6 —803 

Jim N.T. N.T. 9220 —003 

Est. volume: 2670. Open Interest: 38533. 
J-MONTH EUROMARKS (UFFE) 

DM1 million -pts of IN pet 
Sen 9076 9071 9074 +000 

DOC 9873 S®47 9072 + 003 

Mar 90.72 901«J 90J9Z + OJH 

Jun 9107 9105 9109 + 003 

Sw N.T. N.T. 9171 +003 

Dec N.T. N.T. 9174 +003 

Mar N.T. N.T. PITS unctL 

Jun N.T. N.T. 91.41 UncJv 

EN. volume; 8062 Open Interest: 130961. 


highly profitable North Atlantic routes, and the need 
to overcome a decline in traffic due to recession. 

In March, the British government approved the 
entry into London's Heathrow airport of the world s 
two biggest carriers, AMR Corp.’s American Airlines 
and UAL Corp.’s United Airlines, in place of Pan Am 
Cotp. and Trans World Airlines Inc. Other US. air- 
lines have since followed, including Delta. 

This move took place just after the start of recession 
in the United States and Britain, causing caused prob- 
lems for airlines already established on trans-Atlantic 
routes. Coupled with the effect of the Gulf war, it 
helped cut passenger traffic by up to 30 percent. 

The end of the war and an improvement in the 
economic dimate increased traffic, but recovery has 
been uneven, with some airlines reporting that it 
remains 5 percent lower than a year ago. 

But using cheaper fares to entice passengers means 
that airlines are forced to walk the fine line between 
the need to be competitive on price and the need to 
make profits. Most earnings are made on business and 
first class while for now price competition is 
confined to the economy cabin. 

Although British Airways and Virgin Atlantic Air- 
ways fired the ope n in g shots in the fare war. few other 
major European airlin es have joined the battle. 


Hte* LOW dose Change 

LONG GILT (UFFE) ^ 

ESMOO - pts * Mnd* of IN Kt - 
Sen 94-11 73-30 9+11 +0-16 

Dec 9+22 94-M 9+1B +0-18 

VSr N.T. N.T. 9+24 +0-18 

Esl. volume: 14572. Open Interwt: 54.77X 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT BUND (UFFE) 
DM 250800 - pts Ol IN Wl 
Sop 85.17 8402 85.15 +079 

Doc 8540 8503 8577 +07T 

MOT N.T. N.T. 8547 + 071 

Est. volume: 29002. Open Interest: 87789. 


Industrials 

Utah Low Los) Settle 
GASOIL (IPE) 

U0. doUon per metric ton-tots of 1M ti 

StP 199 JO 19800 199 JO 19875 

Oct 200L73 10975 20050 20075 

NOV 202J0 20175 20250 20Z50 

Dec 20250 20200 20250 20250 

J® 20075 20000 200J0 20075 

Fad 19400 19400 19400 19400 

Mar 18775 18775 18775 18650 

APT N.T. N.T. N.T. 18100 

Mar 77800 17800 17X00 T7BJB 

Est. Sales 5000 . Prev. sales 11790. 
Often Interest 98068 

BRENT CRUDE OIL (IRE) 

LL5. dollars per barrel-lets of 1090 ban 
Oct 2021) 2000 2002 2003 

Nov 2002 3054 2002 2002 

Dec 28 54 2050 2053 2053 

Jim 2876 sum 2073 «« 

Fab N.T. N.T. N.T. 2073 

Mar N.T. N.T. N.T. 2fi£ffl 

APT N.T. N.T. N.T. 3000 

MOV N.T. N.T. SLT. 1955 

Est. Sales 3000. Prev. sates 14094 . 
Oaen Interest 14765 


Stock Indexes 

FTSE 190 CLIFFE) 

05 per Index point 

Sep 27060 26840 27010 + 290 

Dec 27520 27318 27495 +290 

Mar N.T. N.T. 27B30 +290 

Est. volume: 4530. Open Interest: 38002. 

Jounces; Reuters. Main. A s sociated Press, 
London Inti Ftnanctot Futures Exchange, 
Inti Petroleum Exchange 
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By Jacques Neher 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Sabena SA, the 
parent of Belgium's unprofit- 
able national airline, said on 
Monday it would decide on a 
partnership with either Air 
France or British Airways by 
the end of September. 

A Sabena spokesman, Dan- 
iel Devincfc denied Belgian 
press reports that Sabena bad 
picked the French carrier. He 
said that the airline was “still in 
discussions with both British 
Airways and Air France." 

A British Airways spokes- 
man said that his company was 
“awaiting a proposal that could 
be satisfactory in the level of 
investment and shareholding" 
in Sabena. 

Air France, a spokeswoman 
said, has been pursuing talks on 
a commercial link but does not 
want to take a stake in Sabena, 
52 percent owned by Belgium. 

Sabena began talks with 
both companies last spring, 
with the aim of selling a minor- 
ity stake of about 25 percent to 
49 percent aspan of a turn- 
around plan. Thai followed the 
collapse of a deal that would 
have given British Airways and 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
each 20 percent of Sabena. 


Compiled by Ov Staff From Despatches 

TOKYO — The president of 
Mitsubishi Motors Corp. said 
Monday that the automaker need- 
ed to cut jobs at its new joint ven- 
ture in the Netherlands because lo- 
cal carmakers are “not as efficient” 
as the Japanese 

The executive, Yuichi Naka- 
mura. spoke two days after Mitsu- 
bishi aped an agreement to buy a 
one-third stake in Volvo Car BV 
from the Dutch government. The 
government and Volvo AB of Swe- 
den now each hold a third of the 
shares, and the three will jointly 
operate the company's plant from 
December. 

“Layoffs may be necessary to 
improve the company’s production 
efficiency and keep a competitive 
edge,” Mr. Nakamura said at a 
news conference in Tokyo. “Pro- 
duction by local car manufacturers 
is not as efficient as production by 
Japanese makers." 

Mr. Nakamura said that an 
agreement on cutting the work 
force had already been reached 
with the local union but refused to 
disclose the number of jobs to be 
shed. The plant, at Born in the 
southern part of the Netherlands, 
employs almost 7.000 people. 

The' company, which will be 
called Netherlands Car BV, gives 
Mitsubishi its first factory in Eu- 
rope. It will manufacture snail cars 
to be marketed in Europe, Mr. Na- 
kamura said. 

Mitsubishi has said production 
will start at 100.000 vehicles a year 


Lloyd’s Backers Seen Backing Away 


I’m ted Press International 

LONDON — More than 3.500 
of the individuals who nse their 
wealth to back the Lloyd's of Lon- 
don insurance market were expect- 
ed to resign before Lhe end of the 
year, while up to 3,000 more could 
be forced out because they are no 
longer rich enough. Lloyd’s sources 
said Monday. 

One source said losses suffered 
by (he organization's individual 
backers, known as the “names," 
could force about 6,000 of the 


27,000 people who underwrite it to 
pull OUL 

Saturday was the official “resig- 
nation day," when backers who no 
longer want to be a “name" should 
notify the market. But a spokes- 
woman said it was too soon to tell 
how- many had pulled out. 

She added that the deadline was 
flexible and the number of inves- 
tors leaving would not be dear be- 
fore the end of the year, when the 
list of people taking pan in the 
1992 account becomes official. 


and increase to 200.000 vehicles a 
year. 

The local content of cars pro- 
duced at the plant is to rise from an 
initial 70 percent to 80 percent in 
1995, Mr. Nakamura said. 

He added that the company was 
considering buying tra n s mi s s ions 
from Renault- The French state- 
owned automaker reportedly had 
reservations about the Mitsubishi 
deal with Volvo, with which Re- 
nault has a stock cross-holding. 

The other French carmaker, Peu- 
geot SA, has been vocal in its oppo- 
sition to the Mitsubishi-Volvo ar- 
rangement- Peugeot's chairman, 
Jacques Calvet, the le adin g oppo- 
nent of Japanese encroachment on 
the European auto market, said in 
June that such arrangements were 
“suicidal." 

Mr. Nakamura also said Mitsu- 
bishi and Volvo may acquire the 
Dutch government's remaining 
one- third interest in the plant be- 
fore the turn of the century. 

{Reuters. AFP. If PI) 


Bonn Official 
Seeks Rule on 
Arab Contracts 

Reuters 

BONN — Economics Min- 
ister Jurgen Mbllemaim wants 
the government to prohibit 
contracts with Arab buyers 
that include a clause boycott- 
ing Israel, a spokeswoman for 
the ministry said Monday. 

The spokeswoman said Mr. 
Mdllemann would push for 
the rule to be adopted unilat- 
erally by Germany after the 
European Community failed 
to agree on such a move. 

Many Arab nations stipu- 
late that a clause boycotting 
Israel be written into contracts 
with Western companies. 

The Goman exporters asso- 
ciation has said that such a 
ban could be acceptable only 
if introduced throughout the 
EC. 
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INVEST: Soviet Market Beckons 


(Continued from first finance page) 
the difficulties of living and doing 
business there. The tekcommumca- 
tions system is laughable; apart- 
ments and office spaceare hard to 
gel and prohibitively priced. 

With the nation’s political 
framework changing by the min- 
ute, it is harder than ever to know 
which branch of government owns 
what and which level one must ad- 
dress to get joint ventures ap- 
proved. For instance, the American 
Trade Consortium, a group that 
includes RJR Nabisco Inc., John- 
son & Johnson and Archer- Dan- 
iels-Midland Co., has worked 
closely with the central government 
on forming joint ventures. 

But with the Kremlin's power 
disintegrating, the consortium may 
have to negotiate its deals all over 
again with individual republics. 

“It might be difficult today or 
this week to do things, so you have 
to let the dust settle a little bit," 
said James H. Giffen, president of 
the consortium. “Provided certain 


things happen, there will be sub- 
stantial opportunities for Western 
investors." 

For Mr. Giffen, those things in- 
clude having at least Russia and a 
few other republics hang together 
in a coalition, naming qualified 
people to replace the ousted com- 
munists, and replacing the “endless 
debate” about economic reform 
with “specific action." 

What will also give Western in- 
vestors a bumpy ride is the dire 
state of the Soviet economy. In ad- 
dition to the worthless ruble; indus- 
trial output is expected to plunge 
30 percent this year. 

The Soviet Union's new nidi to- 
ward capitalism, after years of Mr. 
Gorbachev's waffling, w31 have 
huge ramifications for the world’s 
economy. 

It will open a consumer market of 
280 million people, equal to the 
United States and Canada com- 
bined. That is a lot af teeth, one 
Colgate-Palmolive Co. executive 
said, explaining his company’s plans 
to open a toothpaste factory in Kiev. 
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Banks and Manila 
Reach Debt Accord 
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Omp>kdhf Oar Staff Fnm pitpmher 

MANILA — The Pirifopinfs 
said on Monday iha it had agreed 
with foreign hanks on a new debt- 
reduction package that could pro- 
vide $2-3 billion over ax years in 
debt relief and fresh funding. 

The centra] hank governor, Jose 
L Cmaa, said the debt package 
would probably go ahead on^if 
the Philippine Senate ratified a new 
agreement allowing U.S, forces to 
use Subic Bay Naval Base for 10 
more years. 

Mr. Cmsia termed the agreement 
in princ iple “a tremendous break- 
through m the Philippine debt situ- 
ation* following negotiations in 
New York last treek with the coun- 
try's commercial creditors. 

The aim is to reduce tbe Phi Bp- 

1 






debt of $5.3 billion by $15 billion 
over ax years. 

The economy of the Philippines 
a nd its ability to pay its debt has 
become bogged down after a series 
of natural disasters and as a result 
of the sharp increase in ofl prices 
during the Gulf crisis. 

The Philippines retired $13 bil- 
lion of its commercial debt through 
a buyback at a 50 percent discount 
in January 1990. 

Under the new agreement. Ma- 
nila will offer commercial creditors 
three options. The first involves 
lending new money over the next 
two years by buying newly issued 
Philippine bonds or joining a co- 
financing transaction with the 
Asian Development Bank. 

The Kjffippme brads are of 17 
years maturity whir a five-year grace 
period before payments begin, and 
they wiD pay interest at 13/16 point 


over the London interbank offered 
talc. The co-fmancmg bonds are of 
14 years maturity with three years 
grace, at 13/16 point over Libor. 

The second option involves 
swapping existing loans fra new 
Philippine bonds that will mature 
in 25 years and cany varying inter- 
est rates, Tbe third offers to swap 
the debts for 15-year bonds with a 
seven-year grace period. 

The agreement commits the Unit- 
ed States, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, rite World Bank and Ja- 
pan to provide the Philippines with 
at least $640 million collateral for 
the bonds, Mr. Grisa said. 

Manila, he said, would try to 
obtain as moth as $1 biffion from 
these institutions and if successful 
would use the extra funds to buy 
back part of the country’s $29 bil- 
lion debt outright 

“If we obtain the ratification of 
the U.S. treaty” on Subic Bay, he 
said, “there is greater likelihood of 
support from the UJS. for this 
package. And certainly, tbe U.S. 
can play a very significant role be- 
cause of its clout with the World 
Bank and the IMF.” 

He also said that the banks 
would not sign the new accord -un- 
less there was agreement over $250 
million of debt paper for a moth- 
balled nudear plant. 

The banks want the nuclear 
plant paper included in tbe debt 
that can be bought bade under the 
agreement However, some Pfaffip- 
pmes officials are opposed to this. 

Manila has filed "suit against 
Wesdnghoose in tbe United States, 
alleging faulty construction and 
overpricing. (Reuters, AFP) 


Japan Cites 59 Cases 
Of Broker Payments 

Compiled by Our Staff Fwm Dupatckes 

TOKYO — A Finance Ministry official said Monday that broker- 
age firms compensated dozens of favored clients that had not 
suffered market losses, raising suspicions that a certain investment 
profit might have been illegally guaranteed. 

Nobutoko Matsuno, head of the Finance hfiuistry’s Securities 
Barcsu, said that in 59 cases, compensation was paid even though 
there bad been no market losses. 

He said the ministry was investigating whether the four largest 
brokers in Japan — Nomura Securities Co„ N2du> Securities Co, 
Daiwa Securities Co. and Yamakfci Securities Co. — promised profits 
in advance, which would violate the Securities and Exchange Law. 

Tokyo newspapers quoted Mr. Matsuno as saying that although 
the 59 cases had given the Securities Bureau the “impression” of 
same wrongdoing, it could not “immediately determine that those 
cases all involved profits promised in advance." 

Mr. Matsuno made the disclosures before a special committee of 
parliament investigating the scandal, in which more than 20 Japa- 
nese brokerage houses made paybacks worth about $13 billion to 
about 600 favored cheats. 

Pressured by the Finance Ministry, 21 firms have provided reports 
of compensation that indaded paybacks only op to March 1990. 
Legislators have been presang fra the disclosure of compensation 
made after March 1990, when share prices on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange took their biggest plunge. 

Setsuya Tabuchi. tbe former Nomura chair man, told lawmakers 
Thursday that the world's largest brokerage firm compensated 
coveted clients with $201 million for stock market losses. Compensa- 
tion fra loses is not illegal in Japan unless promised beforehand, 
and Mr. Tabuchi stressed there had been no prior agreements. 

Meanwhile, prosecutors arrested a fourth person in connection 
with the coon try s loan scandal and indicted the two central figures. 

Nui Onoue, an Osaka restaurant owner, and Tomonri Maekawa, 
framer branch officer of tbe Tqyo Shmlrin Bank, were indicted on 
charges of forgery and fraud, officials said. 

Miss Onoue was arrested last month fra using phony deposit slips 
forged by Mr. Maekawa as collateral to borrow 3G billion yen ($15 
baton) from a dozen financial institutions. Tbe prosecutors said 
Miss Onoue and Mr. Maekawa admitted all charges on tbe indict- 
ment. 

Officials announced tbe arrest of Yoshiaki Ariki, an employee of 
National Lease Co., who is suspected of causing losses of $365 
million by giving securities to Miss Onoue without reporting the 
transactions. Miss Onoue had used the securities to borrow from 
National Lease. (AP. UPI) 
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By Laurence Zuckerman 

Imenvnkmd Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — An Indone- 
sian-controlled bank in Hong 
Kong has a tentative agreement to 
buy the subsidiary here of the scan- 
dal-torn Bank of Credit & Com- 
merce International, the subsid- 
iary's liquidator said Monday. 


INDONESIA: Chinese Business Interests Face Pressure to Share Wealth 


(Cootinaed from first fiance page) 

and wield dominant inflnenct- in 
many key sectors of the economy, 
said Christian to Wibisono, director 
of the Indonesia Business Data 
Cenier, a private consultancy. 

Tbe economic role of Indonesian 
Chinese also is sensitive because 
President Snhaito, his relatives and 
other senior civilian and military 
officials in his government have 
worked dosely with ethnic Chinese 
business leaden for many years to 
develop an increasingly diversified, 
high-growth economy to provide 
jobs for the more than two million 
young Indonesians entering the 
work force each year. 

Along the way, tbe Suharto fam- 
ily and its small cirde of Chinese 
business associates have prospered 
mightily. Many others in the ruling 
avuian-miiilary elite have also 
done well financially from their 
links with Chinese businessmen. 

Two of the biggest pribumi con- 
glomerates — the Bimaniara and 
Humpuss groups — were founded 
by sons of Mr. Suharto and have 
extensive connections with Gn- 
nesc-controUcd companies. 

Since early 1990, the president 
has been urging Chinese business 
leaders to defuse growing popular 
criticism of their wealth and power 
by Irausferriug up to 25 percent of 
their shares to employees and co- 
operatives, providing credits to 
small businesses, and extending 


commercial and training Knit* with 
indigenous companies. 

So far, more than 100 Grinese- 
con trolled companies lave trans- 
ferred I percent of their stock at 
par value. Chinese business leaders 
said tbe market value of the shares, 
which are to be paid for from divi- 
dends and cannot be quickly sold, 
is dose to $200 million. 

Perhaps more important, a num- 
ber of leading Chinese companies 
have over the past 18 months 
forged training, commercial and 


vided they met the necessary com- 
petitive and quality standards. 

In a speech to mark Indonesia's 
national day last mouth. Mr. Su- 
harto warned that economic and so- 
da! disparities in Indonesia could 
cause jealousy: “If we are not care- 
fid. tins issue could be exploited, 
either consciously or unconsciously, 
which could lead in the direction of 
ethnic and racial dashes.” 

In handling the problem, the 
president scans to alternate be- 
tween persuasion and threat He 


President Suharto has been urging 
Chinese business leaders to transfer np to 25 
percent of their shares to employees and 
cooperatives to defuse the popular criticism 
of their wealth. 


banking links with small and medi- 
um pribumi companies. 

In August, the Salim group — tbe 
lamest conglomerate in Indonesia 
and one of three Chinese-run groups 
with particularly dose ties with toe 
Suharto family — signed an agree- 
ment with the Association of Young 
Indonesian Businessmen to pump 
$50 million into five new manufac- 
turing projects. 

Anthony Salim, president of the 
group, said that members of the 
association would be made suppli- 
ers or contractors to the group pro- 


warned in July that unless con- 
glomerates stepped up sale of their 
shares at nominal cost to coopera- 
tives “we wffl force them to do so 
by introducing a new rating.” 

This kind of talk alarms Chinese 
businessmen. They said privately 
that if the 25 percent target is made 
mandatory there will be massive 
capital (light out of Indonesia. 

Some analysts said Mr. Suharto 
— facing parliamentary elections 
in tbe spring and a presidential poll 
in 1993 —wanted to distance him- 
self from the Chinese business 
community and deflect criticism 


from the business empire of his 
relatives by swindling the focus of 
public criticism to the Chinese. 

There is also a religious twist to 
the debate because most indige- 
nous Indonesians profess alle- 
giance to Islam while many Chi- 
nese are non-Muslims, mainly 
Buddhists, Taoists and Christians. 

Abdurrahman Wahid, head of 
tbe Nadhatul iHama, the largest 
Muslim organization in Indonesia, 
said that “basically the president 
wants to cleanse Ms name from 
dose association with tbe Chi- 
nese.” 

He said that Mr. Suharto also 
“wants to enlarge Ms paKtieal base 
by inducting not only the armed 
forces and the bureaucracy, but the 
Islamic community as weti.” 

To do tins, Mr. Abdurrahman 
aid, tbe president must show Mus- . 
lixns, who farm more than 80 per- 
cent of the population, he is “senous 
about tackling the Chinese buaness 
community and helping Muslims 
catch up economicB^.” He said 
rather than using compulsion, it 
would be “better to gel the Chinese 
to help us to narrow the wealth gap 
and create a broader noddle das.* 

Mr. Sotfjau, who often acts as a 
spokesman for Chinese business 
groups that have been active in 
developing broader ties in the In- 
donesian community, said he was 
optimistic that with time and effort 
the gap could be bridged. But he 
added it was not only the Chinese 
who must play their pan. 


ed by the colonial government in 
July to wind up BCCTs Hong 
Kong unit, said he had court ap- 
proval of the sale agreement. 

It gives Hongkong Chinese 
Bank, controlled by the Lippo 
group of companies based in Indo- 
nesia, exclusive rights to buy 
BCD’s Hong Kong unit for eight 
weds. If a firm deal cannot be 
reached by then, tbe hank will be 
put into liquidation. 

Mr. Gleeson stressed that a num- 
ber of conditions would have to be 
satisfied before the sale could go 
through. These, he said, included 
Hongkong Chinese Bank's obtain- 
ing a guarantee against any hidden 
liabilities, and an agreement from 
depositors not to remove their 
funds from the new bank for a 
designated period after the sale. 

Under the agreement, the assets 
of Bank of Credit & Commerce 
Hong Kong, as tbe subsidiary is 
formally known, and a related de- 
posit-taking company called Bank 
of Credit & Commerce Finance In- 
ternational are to be acquired by a 
new company controlled by Hong- 
kong Chmese Bank. 

Tbe dosing of BCCTs Hong 
Kong uni l has been an embarrass- 
ment to the colony's government. 


Hongkong Land 
To Sell Offices 

Reuters 

HONG KONG — Hongkong 
Land Property LlrL, a subsidiary of 
Hongkong Land Holdings Ltd, 
has agreed to sdl three properties 
to Chinese Estates Holdings Ltd 
for 137 billion Hong Kong dollars 
($1763 million). 

Hongkong Land Property said 
the three were “noncore proper- 
ties” consisting of a leasehold inter- 
est in retail and office space in 
Fleet House; and retail space in 
Excelsior Plaza and tbe SDvercord 
buildings totaling 46,000 square 
feel (<280 square meters) and 
164,000 sq feet, respectively. 

The disposal of the Hong Kong 
properties is scheduled to be com- 
pleted on Nov. 30. 


As regulators elsewhere moved 
against BCCI branches in early 
July, the government first assured 
depositors that the bank was 
sound that shut its doors three 
days Utter and refused to offer a 
guarantee to prospective buyers. 

Last month, however, the Abu 
Dhabi government, the majority 
shareholder of the parent BCCI, 
agreed in principle to issue a guar- 
antee against unrecorded liabilities 
in tbe Hoag Kong unit. 

According to analysts, the sale 
will likely hinge on what investiga- 
tors from Hongkong Chinese Bank 
find during their detailed examina- 
tion of Bank of Credit & Com- 
merce Hong Kong's books. 

Hongkong Chinese Bank spe- 
cializes in trade finance. Its parent, 
Lippo, is a collection of companies 
in Asia and the United States active 
in finance, real estate, insurance, 
manufacturing and information 
technology. Group sales are about 
$6 billion a year. 
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Seoul Trade Deficit Rises 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

SEOUL — South Korea's trade deficit rose to a record $8.77 
billion in the first eight months of 1991, nearly three times larger 
than in the like period of last year, the government said Monday. 

In last year’s January-to-August period, South Korea ran a deficit 
of $2.99 billion on a customs-clearance basis. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of Korea said the country’s net foreign debt 
has surpassed $10 billion as a snowballing current account deficit 
forced mare borrowing from abroad The central hank said South 
Korea had $36.84 bfltion in foreign debt at die end of June, along with 
$2632 billion in foreign assets, (AP, AFP) 


Sanyo Taps Sun 
For Cooling Air 

The Associated Pros 

TOKYO — Sanyo Electric Co. 
Ltd., a leader in soiar-cefl technol- 
ogy, said it had developed solar- 
powered air-conditioners that can 
cut electricity demands in bot 
weather and reduce dependence on 
fossil fuels. 

The air-conditioner uses a 5- 
square-meter (6- square-yard) solar 
panel that generates up to 500 
waits of electricity, Sanyo said. 
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Markets Closed 

Financial markets In 

the United States and 
Canada were closed 
Monday for Labor 
Day. 


The eminent Ccaitin^ital 
Europeans listed in tbe International 
Who’s Who choose die IHT 
over any other international 
publication as a reliable source of 
international news. 

* Source Who's Who in Europe Survey: 1990 
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SPORTS 


In Track, Soviets Underscorea World of Changes 


But if the Americans can lake advantage, it 


would only be through improvements in 
1 areas. like throwing events 


By Michael Janofsky 

New York Tones Service 
TOKYO — The World Track and Reid 
Championships ended with another enter* 
laming performance by U.S. athletes but, 
probably more important, with a vison of 
the future Tor the sport, as dictated, by 
political events around the world. 

The final accounting of medals and a 
closer examination of who won what and 
how during the meet revealed that certain 
bedrock changes are afoot, and the chief 
beneficiary, at least in the short run, is 
likely to be the United States. These were 
the principal developments: 

• Though the Soviet Union continued to 
rank as a leading medal winner with the 
most over all. 28, and 9 golds to the Ameri- 
cans' 10. its future as a power apj 
tenuous under the weight of ind 
movements at home. 


• The unification of West Germany and 
East Germany, once one of the big three 
with the United States and Soviet Union, 
has not created a team greater than the 
sum of the pans. The unified team, com- 
peting for the first time at a major outdoor 
event, won S gold medals and 17 over all, 
and only one woman, Kairin Krabbe, fin- 


ished fust in anything. (She won the 100- 
and 200-meter dashes.) Four years ago, at 
the world championships in Rome, East 
Germany led all nations with 10 golds, 6 by 
women, and 31 over alL 

• Expanded out-of -competition drug- 
testing programs appear to be working, 
especially m the women's events and 
throwing events far men and women. In 19 
women's events in these championships, 
the winning performance improved over 
1987 in just five. In the four throwing 
events for men and three for women, disci- 
plines that require the most strength, the 
only improvement over 1987 came in the 
men’s javelin, which was largely because of 
development of a more efficient javelin. 

The Soviet team’s performance was all 
the more remarkable for the environment 
in which the athletes began competing. A 
coup bad taken place bad: home, andtnere 
were concerns over whether the athletes 
could leave the country safely. 

Yet they came and conquered, to some 
degree, improving their standing &mday 
by winning the women's 4x400-meter relay 
and finishing second to Jamaica in the 
4x1 00-meter relay. 

Yet as Juan Antonio Samaranch, the 
president of the International Olympic 


Committee, predicted last week, this could 
well be the last time athletes from the IS 
Soviet republics compete together. At 
wed’s end, the Soviet Olympic Committee 
said it would grant autonomy to Olympic 
committees from the three Baltic republics. 

“The atuation changes every day,” Igor 
Ter-Ovaneysian, the president of the Sovi- 
et track ana Geld federation, said Sunday. 
“I don't know what’s going to happen.” 

While il is widely expected that the nu- 
cleus of the Soviet team will remain togeth- 
er for the Barcelona Olympics next sum- 
mer, the future beyond that is less clear. 

Already, major athletes are misting. 
Two of the Soviet Union's best discus 
throwers — Romas Ubarias. the 1988 
Olympic silver medalist, and Vadavas Ki- 
di k as — did not compete here because they 
are from Lithuania, winch broke from the 
onion in spons last year. In their absence, 
the medals went to athletes from Germany, 
the Netherlands and Hungary. 

A splintered Soviet team might also sep- 
arate champions tike Sergei Bubka of the 
Ukraine republic, Aleksandr Potashov, the 
50- kilometer walk gold medalist from Bye- 
lorussia, and Yuri Sedykh, the hammer 
throw champion from Russia. 

Unification of the Gennanys in 1989 


brought together strong teams that prom- 
ised to be stronger as one. It never hap- 
pened. Here, there was ample ev ^r na: 
that the merger has been slow in working, 
even painful sometimes to watch. 

In the women's 400- meter final on Sun- 
day. a poor exchange between Sabine 
Richter, the only fanner West Goman of 
the four on the team, and Heike Drechsler. 
cost a better finish. The team was third, 
behind Jamaica and the Soviet Union. 

“I am in Frankfurt, Heike trains in Jena 
and the other two arc in Ncubranden- 
buig,” Richter said, referring to limitanons 
on the team's preparations. Before unifica- 
tion, the East Germans trained where they 
were told, which, for relay purposes, was 
together. 

The disjointedness showed up in gener- 
al East Germany won 10 golds. 7 silvers 
and 5 bronze in 1983 and 10. 1 1 and 10 
four years later. This time, a combined 
German team won only 5, 4 and 8. al- 
though die East German influence was still 

evident in that 12 of the 15 individual 
medals and 4 of the 5 golds were won by 
former East Germans. 

The combination of trends would seem 
to push the United States into a dear 
position of dominance at some point soon. 


non- traditional 
and distance relays. Nine of the 10 US. 
gold medals came in sprints, hurdles and 
jumping events. 

Drug testing also seems to be having an 
effect — positive, for those who cherish 
dean competition. 

“in the past the rumor mill was out of 
control." said Dave Rodda, the US. team’s 
women’s coach. "You always heard, 
'What’s this person using? What's that per- 
son uangf Tins time, you heard very little 
of that, and I think that’s really been good 
for the sport.” 

Another trend was unmistakable: the 
continued improvement of runners from 
Africa. They had their best showing at the 
championships, especially in the men’s 
six races from 800 meters to the mara- 
thon. 

Africans won 5 of 6 gold medals, 5 of 6 
stiver and 1 3 of 18 over all. And for the first 
time in the world championships. African 
women won medals, a gold by Hassiba 
Boulmerka of Algeria in the 1,500 and a 
bronze by Susan Strraa of Kenya in the 
3.000. 

Altogether, athletes from seven African 
countries won medals, led by those from 
Keipra with 8, to rank fourth behind the 
Soviet Union, the Uni led States and Ger- 
many. 


Round One to Bills 
With More to Come 


iif 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 
The Miami Dolphins and Buffa- 
lo Bills have something special go- 
ing, a top-ihis-if-yourcaiu in-your- 
gut brand of football that produces 
some of the National Football 
League's best action. 

The latest edition, the season- 
opener for both teams, was another 
example of why these divisional ri- 
vals, who definitely meet again in 


im ROUNDUP 


the regular season, will likely do so 
in the playoffs, too. 

Buffalo was scorched early Sun- 
day by a balanced and well-ex edit- 
ed Miami offensive attack but, in 
the end, it was the Bills that lighted 
fires. 

Running back Thurman Thomas 
became the first Bill to gain 100 


yards passing and 100 receivi ng in 



Driven to Drive: In France, a Woman Masters a Man’s Sport 


Carolyn Boniface: 
'Other than driving, 
I don’t care about 


cars. 


By Sandra Bailey 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Even Carolyn Boniface is at a 
loss to explain it all logically, to say just how 
someone who beaded off to college in the 
Midwest as an equestrian science major, who 
emerged doing sensible things like teaching 
horseback ridmg at Aldborough Hall Eques- 
trian Center in England and studying Olym- 
pic dressage in Germany, settled on a career 
so dose to the edge of mortality thai she finds 
herself saying things like: “Fve been in so 
many crashes, you get used to it and even in 
the process of an accident you are aware of 
everything that's happening,” 

Boniface, horse lover, former marketing 
assistant for Helena Rubinstein Cosmetics 
in Paris and ma gna mm lauda in interna- 
tional affairs at the American University of 
Paris in 1984, is an auto racer. This season, 
she is driving Alfa Romeo prototypes in 
Europe and is seventh overall in the wom- 
en's division. She has also driven raflycross 
for BMW, winning the women's champi- 
onship in the discipline in France in 1987, 
and rally and circuit raring, placing second 
overall in the women’s French rally divi- 
sion in 1989. 

But don’t get her wrong, she’s not an auto 
enthusiast. 

“Other than driving, I don’t care about 
cars," says Boniface, 29. "I love the sensa- 
tion." 

That’s about as dose to an explanation as 
Boniface can come. She can say why she 


isn’t an equestrian (bad back) or in cosmet- 
ics marketing (“we’d spend an hour discuss- 
ing box dimensions and I said this wasn’t for 
me”). But for Lhe raring, well, sometimes 
you just go with a feeling. 

She remembers watching rally racing on 
televirion and being excited, then attending 
a road raring school in 1985 and discovering 
“I really liked it.” Which was good timing 
because she had just looked around at her 
Hfe and realized “I didn't know what the bell 
to do." 

So she announced her decision to her 
father, Rudy, director of exports for Ford 


Motor Co. m Europe, and imagine his de- 
light “I wasn’t for it," Rudy Bonifa 


Boniface says 
from his office in London. More than that 
says his daughter: “He didn't talk to me for 
a month. For him, it’s dangerous and it's not 
a wo man ’s world.” 

Without question, both are true. But be- 
ing a rarity as been a help in seeking spon- 
sors, and Boniface has not hesitated to play 
the cards, getting designer Penelope Zagoras 
to create a raring suit for her so she would 
not “look like a big German athlete” and 
because “image is important” to sponsors, 
from whom she w01 need more than SI 
million next year. 

But Boniface was not mngna cum lauda 
for nothing and she stops and adds, “I find 
myself making so many compromi ses.*' Selling 
an image, and thus youredf as a package, “if f 
sit down and think about it, it doesn't really 
appeal to me. but it’s a matter of survival.” 


She has more than survived in the Europe- 
an auto raring world. She took the course 
that piqued her interest in 1985, drove rally 
races in 1986, then switched to raflycross in 
’87 because “BMW was looking for a driver 
to win the feminine raflycross champion- 
ship." That mission accomplished, she 
crossed over to circuit raring in ’88 with 
Porsche, found herself facing former For- 
mula One drivers and being told “the cars 
are too heavy, they're not for women” and 
felt the year was a success with a best show- 
ing of ninth place. 

“The first year in a new specialty you 
usually don’t do so well,” said Xavier Tour- 
liere, a Frenchman who has driven with 
Boniface for Alfa Romeo. “You have to 
adjust to the team, find sponsors, et cetera. 
It is very difficult to change. 1 ' 

Boniface knows that, but has a philosophy 
that guides her: “What makes you progress 
very fast is you put yourself in impossible 
situations. You do it, or you're onL” 

After that year as the only woman to 
participate in the Porsche Turbo Cup. she 
had no intention of getting out. Come 1989 
she didn’t think twice before accepting a 
spot on a Belgian team for Sierra Cosworth 
in the discipline she most loved: rally raring. 

“My first race was a disaster." she says. 
Td put the pedal down and the back of the 
car was everywhere." But she was sixth in 
her second race and by the end of the season 
she was women's vice champion of the 
French first division rally championships. 


Ail good things must come to an end. so 
when Boniface opted to settle into rally 
racing and stick around another year, spon- 
sorship problems beset the Luigi Raring 
team for which rite was driving and "1990 
was mostly a sabbatical." This year, she is 
on the move a g ain, driving prototypes — the 
kinds of cars seen in the 24 Hours of Le 
Mans — for Alfa Romeo and lying seventh 
overall in the women’s championship race. 


Her goals are like her life, not easy to pin 
down, a bit off the beaten path, but un- 
danming nonetheless. She wants to return to 
rally driving, where the ultimate is the Mon- 
te Carlo Rally and where one of the great 
thrills is the Tour of Corsica and the three- 
quarters of a million fans who line the race 
route. “I’d like to see her in s omething more 
substantial" her father says, but then has to 
admit, “she drives well." 


s to pi 

world where she is often treated more as a 
novelty than a threat. For example, Tour- 
liere says women drivers are perceived as 
“exotic" but thinks it is harder for them to 
“master the technicalities” of the sport even 
though he praises Boniface personally. 


And her personal life just happens to be 
the one place where Boniface feds certain 
she s already gained something that will nev- 
er leave her. “I feel like no matter what I 
confront in the future," she says, “I can 
survive." 


a game; quarterback Jim Kelly 
added his regular-season career 
best with 381 passing yards and the 
Bills doused each Miami threat to 
win, 35-31, before 80,252 in Buffalo. 

Down by 24-21 after Dan Mari- 
no’s five-yard scoring pass to Mark 
Clayton with 11 minutes, 18 sec- 
onds to play, the Bills gpt 14 
straight points. The final score was 
Thomas's seven-yard run wirh 3:55 
to play that made it 35-24. Marino's 
two-yard scoring pass to Mark Dup- 
er with 132 left wasn’t enough. 

Several Bills contributed to the 
show on offense as Buffalo finished 
with 583 yards, breaking a team 
mark set against Houston in 1964. 

The Dolphins will have to wait 
until Week 12 for revenge. Buffalo 
travels to Miami on Nov. 17 for a 
Monday night game. 

The biggest surprise of the first 
half — besides the Dolphins con- 
tinually threatening to put the 
game out of reach — was that the 
Dolphins ouirushcd the Bills by 80 
yards to 72. 

This was a gome of big plays then 
bigger plays. Miami scored the 
game's first 14 points, on Higgs’s 
run and Marino’s 43-yard scoring 
pass to Mark Clayton. Buffalo, op- 
erating out of the no-huddle of- 
fense that produced 245 first-half 
yards, answered with 8:45 left be- 
fore the half on Andre Reed's 54- 
yard scoring catch. 

Redskins 45. Lions <k Darrell 
Green set up two touchdowns with 
pass interceptions and Brian 
Mitchell returned a punt 69 yards 
for a score in RFK Stadium. Mark 


r __ I for two touchdowns 

Earnest Bycar scored one and 
threw a halfback pass to Ricky 
Sanders for another. 

Steeters 26, Owners 20: For the 
first time in tbits years, the Stcdcrs 
got a touchdown pass in a season _ 
opener. Bubby Bruner threw it and . 
Gary Anderson kicked four field ■ 
goals in Pittsburgh. 

Patriots 16, Cotts 7: In Iwhanap- . 
olis. Jason Staurovsky kicked three _ 
Grid goals and Tommy Hudson * 
threw for a touchdown. The PWri- . 
ots ended a 14-game losing streak 
dating to their last meeting with the 
Colts, a 16- 14 victory. 

Bears 1®, Vikings 6: Jim Ha- 
bough passed fora touchdown and 
Kevin Butler kicked a field goal oo 
an afternoon when the defenses ^ 
held center stage in Chicago's home 
opener. The Bears made the Vi-, 
kings settle for field goals of 26 and 
24 yards by Fuad Reveiz. 

Oam 47, RaMrn 17: Warren ■ 
Moon passed for two touchdowns - 
and ran for one and the Oikn set 
up three touchdowns with turn- - 
overs in the Astrodome. The Raid- 
ers had the ball Tor 77 seconds in 
the first period. 

Carrimals 24, Rams 14: Torn • 
Tupa ran for one touchdown and * 
passed for another. The Rams 
turned the ball over, six times in -- 
Anaheim Stadium: 

Saints 27, Seahawks 24: Bobby 
Hebert, playing his first game after " 
a one-year contract holdout, threw - 
a 10-yard touchdown pass to Floyd ' 
Turner on fourth down with 1:11 to * 
play in New Orleans. 
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Seattle quarterback Dave Krieg 
broke his right thumb. (NYT, AP) * 


■ 2 Irish Starters to Play 
Notre Dame’s coach, Lou Holtz, ; 
said he will discipline quarterback 
Rid: Mirer and linebacker Dane- ; 
trios DuBose for tweaking team V 
rules, but will not dismiss or sus- 
pend them from the football team' 
because of their weekend arrests. ■■ 
“There's a strong possibility that 
both would start” Saturday in the 
seventh-ranked Irish’s opener 
against Indiana at borne, Holtz said - 
Sunday in South Bend, Indi ana. 

Both were charged with public 
intoxication and disorderly con- 
duct Friday after polic 
to break up an off-cai 
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ice were called 
arapus party. - 

Notre Dame officials have 
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PEANUTS 


By Robert Byrne 


D ESPITE the fragile political situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia, the Milan Vid- 
mar Memorial International Tourna- 
ment in Bled and Rogaska Slatina, in 
Slovenia, played to a finish in late June. 
This was one more sign of the promi- 
nence of chess in Yugoslavia, the country 
with the highest density of chessplayers 
in the world. 

This year’s running of the Vidmar, to 
honor the memory of the great player of 
the first half of the 20th century, was the 
eighth in the series. Predrag Nikolic, a 
Yugoslav grandmaster, woo, 9%-3fc. He 
was followed by Yevgeny Bareyev.a So- 
viet grandmaster, who tallied 9-4. 

Nilotic gave an example of his solid yet 
enterprising style in his defeat o( the Yu- 
goslav grandmaster Branko Damljanovic. 

The Yugoslav Variation of the King's 
Indian Defense. 5...c5. has encountered 
various problems lately, so it is strange to 
see Damljanovic using iu especially since 
he was not equipped with an improve- 
ment over previous play. 

■ In a game between Zoran Ilk and Ste- 
fan Ggan in Cetinje. Yugoslavia, last 
vear. Black returned to an old gambit with 
'7...C5V. 8 dc Be6 9 Ng5 Bc4 10 Bb7 Ndb7, 
but after 1 1 Na3! Nb6 12 BaS Qa8 13 Nc4 
Nc4 14 Qc2 Ne5 15 Bf4, White had a 
decisive superiority and went on to win. 

Years agp. it was thought that after 
l!._Bg4 12 h3 Bf3 13 Qf3. Black should 
hare no problems, but that's not quite 


true. Damljanovic followed the known 
positional formulas in playing 13—c6 14 
Bf4ed 15 ed to obtain an open c file, and 
he opened the b file with 15._b5 16 ab 
Rb6 lo achieve pressure against the back- 
ward b2 pawn. 

Nevertheless, after 19 Rfel, Nikolic 
had the initiative and Black's intended 
counterplay had not materialized. Thus, 
19-Bb2? 20 Nb2 Rb2 21 Bh6 Ng7 22 
Qc3 would cost Black a rook. 

Had Damljanovic been willing to ex- 
change his important bishop, he could 
hare taken a pawn with 2l_.Bb2 22 Nb2 
Rb2. There would have been no immedi- 
ate concrete crusher, yet Nikolic would 
have developed pressure after 23 Bh6 
Ng7 24 Qcl Rbb8 25 Qc3 f6 26 Rabl. 
Instead, Damljanovic tried to improve 
the position of his pieces with 2U.Bd4 
and 23...Ng7 and then launched a coun- 
terattack with 24.. J5. 

But that left him vulnerable to a power- 
ful sacrifice of rook for bisbop-and-pawn 
with 25 Rd4! cd 26 Qd4. And Nikolic 
soon set up a passed pawn with 28 c5f. the 
tactical pant being that 28.~dc 29 Nc5 
,Qd5? 30 Qd5 Nd5 31 Bo4Nb4 32 Rdl will 
insure that White will recover lhe ex- 
change with a decisive advantage. 

Damljanovic’s effort to obtain coun- 
cerplay with 32...QM 33 Be3 h5 34 gfa 
Qh5 35 Rhl Qf3 36 Kgl Nf6 came to 
nought after 37 Qf4! Qf4 38 Bf4. 

After 39 Be3, Black had no resource 
against the looming advance of die 
passed cS pawn because the threat of 40 
Bd4! disrupted his possibilities for de» 
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AFRICAN SILENCES 


By Peter Matthiessen. 225 pages. S21. 
Random House Inc., 201 East 50th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Eric Pace 
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Position after 24 . . T5 

tense. Damljanovic played 39...Rh7, but 
gave up before Nikolic could putibeseal 
on the victory with 40 Rh7 Kh7 41 c6. 
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TT7ELL into "African Silences,” Peter 

YY Matthiessen tells about sighting el- 
ephants of intriguingly different sizes at 
a forest glade in a remote comer of the 
Central African Republic five years ago. 

It turns out that many elephants there 
are hybrids, variegated descendants of 
two strains: one short, one talL The au- 
thor says the expedition then managed to 
delineate a "vast hybridization zone,” 
running deep into the Congo Basin, 
“which has never before been defined.” 

As it happens, his book is also a hybrid, 
created from two species of nonfiction: 
partisan environmental reportage and 
travel writing, subspecies sub-Saharan Af- 
rica. It, too, is significant aid often fasci- 
nating though not exactly new. 

Much of the reportage is stunningly 
sad, detailing the decimation of ele- 
phants and other wildlife in large sec- 
tions of Africa in recent decades. But 
Matthiessen, the American writer, travel- 
er and naturalist, now 64. also has some 
good news to tell about steps that have 
been taken to protect wildlife. 

The book almost entirely consists of 
narratives of three study trips Matihics- 
sen made around parts of Africa in the 
company of environmental experts. Two 
journeys were taken in 1978, one in 1986; 
a note indicates that something more 
than half the writing in this book has 
appeared in magazines. 

In the book's epilogue, Matthiessen 

says that Iain Douglas-Hamiltoo, whose 
midlife studies have included monitoring 
African elephants for the EC. has estimat- 
ed their 1990 population at a mere 
609.000. which Matthiessen says is only “a 
remnan t of the millio ns of elephants that 
once wandered the whole continent" 

Of the view from a small plane over 
Murchison Falls National Pant in Ugan- 
da in 1986, he says, “Twenty-five years 
ago, when I first came here,” the park 
“was famous all over the world for its 
legions of great-tusked elephants and 
other animals. Today most of (be ani- 
mals are gone, cut down by the automat- 
ic guns of marauding armies. 

“The park’s 12,000 elephants are now 
300. We see none. The only animals in 
view are a few kob antelope that scatter 
wildly at the coming of the plane.” 

Matthiessen went on the 1986 journey 
to the Central African Republic with Dr. 
David Western, an ecologist, to survey 
the rain forests, giving _ special attention 
to the numbers and distribution of the 
small forest dephanL By the trip's end. 
Western had concluded that its numbers 
were substantially smaller than expected. 
In 1989. Matthiessen writes, western 
played an important rde in getting the 
102-nation Convention on International 
Trade in Endangered Species to move 
strongly lo put an end to the legal trade in 
elephant rvexy and. as a result, by the end 
of 1990 "the ivory market had collapsed, 
and though sporadic poaching still contin- 
ues. it is much diminished almost every- 
where." 
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Erie Pace is on the staff of The New 
York Times. 
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Erickson IsAL’s First 
With 1 7 Victories as 
Twins Rout the Indians 


Sampras and Navratilova Gain Open Quarterfinals 
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The Associated Press 

Scott Erickson returned to las 
early-seasoa form with seven shut- 
out innings and became the Ameri- 
can League's first 17-game winner 
as the Twins beat the Indians, 9*3, 
Monday in Minneapolis. 

Kirby Puckett’s RBI donble is 
the seventh inning broke a scoreless 
tie and sparked Minnesota's foor- 
nxn burst Shane Mack’s second 

grand slam of the season capped a 
five-run eighth. 

Erickson (17*6) gave up six hits 
and struck tail seven in his best 
4 performance since returning from 
19 the disabled Ust July 15 because of 
a strained right elbow. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Since his return, Erickson was 4 - 
3 with a 7.49 ERA before Moo- 
day’s game. During that span, he 
averaged just 4.41 innings per start, 
compared to 7.67 before his injury. 

The Indians hit several bails 
hard in the first two nmfngfl before 
Erickson settled down. He twice 
struck out Carlos Baerga with two 
outs and two runners on base. 

Eric King (5-9) gave op just one 
hit until the seventh, when Randy 
Bush drew a leadoff walk. Pinch 
runner Jarvis Brown was going as 
Puckett followed by dapping a 
head-high pitch down the left-fiekl 
line for a 1-0 lead. Kent Hrbek 
singled home a run, an error by 
Baeiga at second baseman allowed 
another to score and Junior Ortiz's 
RBI double Rjpg 
Steve Bedrosian relieved Erick- 
son to start the eighth mid failed to 
| retire any of the four batters he 

los Martinez^ and Mike Aldrete. 
Rick Aguilera got Jeff Man to to 
ground mto a run-scoring double 
play and then finishe d up in the 
ninth for his 37th save in 44 
chances. 

Mack hit his 17th bane run and 
second career slam in eighth off 
Steve Ohn. Puckett hit an RBr sin- 
gle off Shawn HiHegas before Mack 
connected. 

BSue Jays 5» Orioles 4: Joe Carter 
opened the 12 th inning with a triple 
off the glove of right fielder Onto 
Martina and scored on Cory Sny- 
der’s single as Toronto, at home, 
scored its seventh. viciray in nine 
games. 

Toronto, which rallied from a 4- 
0 deficit, blew scaring chances in 
the ninth and 10 th inning * before 
finally winning. 

Carter, who struck oat with a 
runner on second to end the ninth, 
led off the [ 2 th with drive that ’ 
glanced off Martinez's glove in the 
comer. Snyder followed with a sin- 
gle down the left-fidd line off 
Gregg Olson (3-5). 

Snyder's hit came in his first at* 
bat since being recalled Sunday 
from Tripfe-A Syracuse. 


snap a four-game losing streak in 
Oakland. 

Letter retired 21 of the first 23 
batters he faced, including 16 in a 
row from the second through the 
seventh innings. He allowed two- 
out singles lo Jose Canseco in the 
fiist and Jamie Quirk in the second 
before giving up three consecutive 
hits in the eighth uimn{» 

Lei ter gave up Mike Gallego’s 
run- scaring single and pinch hit ter 
Terry Stanbacb's sacrifice fly be- 
fore striking out Dave Henderson 
with a runner on third to end the 
timing with Detroit ahead, 3-2. 

Red Sox 13, Mariners 2 : Wade 
Boggs had four hits to move into 
the lead in the Americ an League 
batting race for the first rime this 
year, helping Boston win in Seattle. 

It's the first tune since Aug. 29, 
1989, that the five-time AL batting 
champion has led the league in hit- 
ting. Boggs singled four fames in six 
at-5ats to raise his average to -338 
and move past Julio Franco of Tex- 
as, who is tutting 335. 

Brewers 3, Angels 1: Jaime Na- 
varro pitched a four-hitter hi Mil- 
waukee but lost his shutout with 
two outs in the ninth rnnmg when 
Wally Joyner hit bis 21st home nm. 
He was the only California runner 
to get past first base. 

Paul Molitor singled during Mil- 
waukee’s two-run first inning and 
hit his 16th homer in the seventh 
off Chuck Finley. 

Rangers 6 , Royals 4: The Rang- 
ers ended Bret Saberhagec’s bid for 
another no-iriiter eariy and beat 
him late, sewing three times in the 
eighth in Arlington, Texas. 

Saberhagea, making bis first 
start stnoe no-hitting the White Sax 
last Monday, gave up Kevin 
Renner's home run in the second 
inning. George Brett's homer 
helped Kansas City take a 3-1 lead 
in the fifth, but Saberhagen 
couldn't hold it 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — In a battle of 
young American stars, defending 
champion Pete Sampras bounced 
back Monday to defeat No. 1 1 Da- 
vid Wheaton, 36, 6-2, 6-2, M, at 
the U.S. Open. 

The victory sent Sampras, seed- 
ed No. 6 , into the quarterfinals 
against the winner of the night's 
match between No. 4 Jim Courier 
and No. 14 Emilio SSnchez. 

Also advancing to the quarterfi- 
nals for the 13th time in 15 years 
was four-time champion Martina 
Navratilova, who settled a year-old 
score with a 7-6 (7-5), 1-6, 6-2 vic- 
tory over Manueia Maleeva-Frag- 
niere. who eliminated her from this 
Grand Slam tournament a year 
ago. Navratilova, seeded sixth, will 
next play fourth-seeded Arantxa 
Sincbez-Vicario, who beat Natalia 
Zvereva, 6-3, 7-6 (7-4). 

Also Monday, eighth seed Con- 
chi ta Martinez of Spain ousted No. 
12 Zina Garrison. 6-4, 6-4. She mil 
face either Judith Wiesner or lop 
seed Steffi Graf. 

Later, unseeded Jimmy Connors, 

celebrating his 39th birthday, 
sought to continue his unexpected 
progress through the field against 
Aaron Kricfcstein. And he played 
the oily way he knows: practically 
endlessly, as be pushed the 24-year- 
old into a fifth set 

Connors lost the first set. 3-6, 
won the second in a tiebreaker, 
then dropped the third by 16. He 
tied Kricxkrin by taking the fourth 
set, 6-3. 

The winner of that match will 
face Paul Haarbuis of the Nether- 
lands, who beat Germany’s Cart- 
Uwe Steeb, 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. Haarhms 
earlier ousted Boris Becker. 

Earlier, Robin Finn of The New 
York Times reported: 

Ivan Lendl, the man who turns 
automaton when others turn tail, 
began to use his groundstrokes like 
incisors to mangle the resolve of 
Goran Ivanisevic as their match 
wore on Sunday night And it hurt 

The IZtb-seeded Yugoslav teen- 
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Four-time champion Martina Navratilova settled a year-oM score mth a 7-6 (7-5), 1-6, 6-2 victory over Mandela Mnleera-Fragmere. 


agpr, whose temper packs the same' 
punch as his tennis , couldn't will 
Lendl away. Lendl, a three-time 
UJSL Open champion determined 
to win his first Open since 1987, 
prevailed, 7-5, 6-7 <7-4). 6-4, 6-Z 

The victory, a 3-hour, 30-minuie 
exchange of stinging shots between 
two basdiaers with a penchant for 
punishing the balL moved the fifth- 
seeded Lendl into the quarterfinal 
round of the Open for the 10th 
consecutive year. 

Lendl’s next opponent is the 
third-seeded Michael Stich, who 
despite his qualms about the quirks 
in bis hardcourl performance, over- 
came Derrick Rostagno, the upset 


specialist, and advanced with a 6 - 2 . 
36. 6-1. 76 (7-4) victory. 

Stefan Edberg. the No. 2 seed, 
survived a thrilling match against 
Michael Chang, 76 (7-2), 7-5, 6-3, 
that was much closer than the 
straight-sets result might indicate. 

“He played some really unbe- 
lievable shots and 1 had to play my 
best tennis to beat him," said Ed- 
berg. who win play Javier S&nchez 
in the quarterfinals and try to reach 
the semis for the first nme since 
1987. Sanchez beat Gabriel Markus 
of Argentina, 6-4. 6-Z 6-3. 

“This is the best night match I've 
ever played here,’' said Edberg, 
who nas never reached the U.S. 
Open final . 


Chang, who beat John McEnroe 
in the third round with 13 winning 
lobs, couldn’t get that shot past the 
quicker, more agQe Edberg as of- 
ten. But the speedy Chang kept 
rallies alive with lun gin g shots that 
startled Edberg several times when 
he thought the point was won. 

“It just came down to Stefan was 
able to play (he bigger points bet- 
ter,’' Chang said. “I really wanted 
to go out there and attack him. I 
think I was able to do that. I got 
into a little bit of trouble when I 
didn’t get my first serve in.” 

Stich, who has advanced to the 
quarterfinal round of three succes- 
sive Grand Slam events, said be 
wasn’t about to let a slight case of 


Expos Send the Braves to a Third Straight Defeat 


■ In Sunday's games, The Associ- 
ated Press reported : 

Tigen 5, Athletics 2; Marie Letter 
won his sixth straight and Cecil 
Fielder drove in his 112th run as 
the Tigers defeated the Athletics to 
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The .Associated Press 

Atlanta lost its third straight 
game as Andres Galarraga hit a 
two-run homer and Bill Sampen 
pitched strongly for six innings in 
Montreal on Monday to help the 
Expos defeat the Braves and Tom 
GUvine. 4-3. 

The Braves entered the day in a 
first-place tie with Los Angeles in 
the NL West The Dodgers played 
\Ja 2 eragai 2 zst SL Louis. . 

Sampen (7-4), pitching because 
Dennis Martinez has a lower back 
strain, gave up four hits in only his 
fifth start of the year and his Gist 
since April 28. Mel Rojas pitched 
two innings and Barry Jones strug- 
gled to get the last three outs. 

The Braves rallied in the ninth 
off Jones as Otis Nixon hit a two- 
run triple and Jeff Treadway sin- 
gled him home. But Terry Pendle- 
ton hit into a double play to end the 

game. 

Glavine (17-9), the major-league 
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leader in wins, gave up five hits and 
struck out 10 for his ninth com- 
plete. He had a no-hitter going un- 
til Marquis Grissom singled with 
two out in the fifth and Galarraga 
followed with his sixth homer. 

Pinch-hitter Junior Noboa led 
off the sixth with a single. Noboa 
advanced on Delino DeShields's 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

sacrifice before Spike Owen beat 
out an infield single and Ivan Cal- 
deron walked to load the bases. 

Glavine got Tim Wallach to foul 
out before Larry Walker lined a 
single to right, scoring two runs. 

Astros 3, Mets <k Rookies Ryan 
Bowen, Rob Maliicoal and A1 
Osuna combined on a six-hitler to 
lead the Astros in Shea Stadium, 
ending Houston’s three-game los- 
ing streak. 

Bowen (4-2) allowed five angles 
and four walks in 6*6 innings be- 
fore Mailicoat came on to stop a 
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Sunday’s line Scores 

AMERICAN LBACUB 
Toronto HQ HI 000-8 S ■ 

Moor York 110 000 03a— 4 7 1 

Guzman. Dmitri {71. MacDooatd (Sh Acker 
(f> ant Myers. Border* (6): Pore. Guetter- 
man (71 and Note*.W— Gorttennan,M.L— 
MacDonald, 3-2. 

CaHtemta 000 OH 00*— 1 4 0 

Milwaukee MO 400 N»-I 7 8 

FMeyandPnnrtoh; Navarra and Dempsey. 
W— Navnrrokivm. L — FMev, 144. HRs— CoN- 
fbrnla. Joyner 121). Milwaukee, Molitor (14). 
Balllmore OH m BOO— 3 7 1 

Minnesota HO 513 9H-14 14 I 

Rhodes. Tottort (4), wUHotow (7). Obon 
(U ml Hollea; Monte. Goftrle IS) and Harper, 
Wooster (8). W-Morrb, 14-10. L— Rhodes. 0-2. 


rally in the seventh. Osuna got his 
! 0 th save with two tunin gs of one- 
hit relief as the Astros broke the 
Mets’ three-game winning streak. 

Houston bad taken a 16 lead off 
slumping Frank Viola (12-13) in 
the second on third baseman How- 
ard Johnson's throwing error. Vio- 
la, who allowed 10 hits, walked two 
and struck outlive in right innings, 
has lost right of his last nine deci- 
sions and five in a row. 

■ In Sunday’s games. The Associ- 
ated Press reported: 

Dodgers 12, Cubs 3: The Dodg- 
ers turned a page on the calendar 
and their struggling offense turned 
the comer as weD as Eddie Murray 
and Kal Daniels carried them back 
into a fust-place tie in the NL 
West. 

“This is what we’ve been waiting 
for for a long time, and we hope 
this is a good ago for the month of 
September,” their manager, Tom 
Lasorda. said in Los Angeles after 
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Scteer»oBen.Mopna U e W.S-DovbWcmd 
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usseil I2».H R »-K ansc n City. Brett W.Tex- 
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his team’s most productive day in 
12 weeks. 

The victory was the third in a 
row far the Dodgers, who spent 
four days in second place after At- 
lanta ended their 105-day hold on 
the division lead Wednesday. 

Murray and Daniels each had 
three hits, including a homer, and 
three RBls as Los Angdes came 
within a run of its season high, a 13- 
5 victory in Wrigley Field on June 
10. Daniels also was relieved lo see 
August end; he hit 207 for the 
month. 

Loser Frank Castillo failed to 
complete the first inning as the 
Dodgers sent 10 men to the plate 
and scored five nms cm five hits. 

Cardinals 14, Giants J: Felix Jose 
hit two home runs and drove in five 
runs in San Francisco, and Ray 
Lankford also homered twice as the 
Cardinals snapped a four-game los- 
ing streak behind Bob Tewksbury's 
seven-hitter. 
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(I). Cook m and Sdracla. Hernandez (<>. W— 
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Menu Steeles, Foarte Round 
Michael Stich O), Germany, deL Dwrlck 
Racla*«feU.S. 4-2, 34,4-1.7-4 (7-4); Ivan Lendl 
15), Czaohaslawkla, del Goran Ivanisevic 
(12),Yusastovia,74,4-7(4-7),44.*2.-Javter 
Sanctiez. SpoUl det GrtortM Markus. Arpentt- 
no, 4-4. 4-2. 4-3; Stolon Edberg 1 21, Sweden, del. 
Michael Owns, US. 74 (7-2). 7-5. 4-3. 
women* Steeles, Fourth ROOM 
Jennifer Ccortotf (7). Ui dot. Jo Durto. 
Britain 6-). 44; Montoo Setos (2). Yueoslavla, 
del Realna RnlehrtDva, Ca-chestowrida 4-), 
4-1; GaijrlelQ sabottnl 13). Arpentlna. del. 
Jana Novotna (?). Czechoslovakia 44, 74 (7- 
4); Gtol F e rna n d ez , ua. det. Radka Zn0a- 
kova CadnUmaMa 6-2, 4-2. 


SOCCER 


Jose had a mo-scoring angle in 
third, sacrifice fly in the fourth, 
two-run homer in the sixth and solo 
shot in the ninth to trigger a four- 
run inning . The bomors were Jose’s 
fourth and fifth of the season. 

Padres 7, Prates 4: Benito Santi- 
ago turned boos to cheers in San 
Diego with a three-run homer in 
the third innin g, ending Pitts- 
burgh’s five-game winning streak. 

Tun Teufel added a two-run 
homer and an RBI single; and Fred 
McGriff went three for four with 
one RBI. The loss cut Pittsburgh’s 
lead in the NL East to seven games 
over the Cardinals. 

Santiago, whose throwing error 
allowed the tying nm to score in the 
top of the third, was booed as he 
came to bat following angles by 
Darrin Jackson and McGriff. San- 
tiago hit the first pitch from Zone 
Smith over the rignt-fidd fence for 
his 1 4th homer and a 5-2 lead. 


T TTfTT 


Team Says Richardson 
Failed Cocaine Tests 

BOLOGNA, Italy (AP) — 
Knorr Bologna said Monday that it 
bad dropped former National Bas- 
ketball Association star Micheal 
Ray Richardson because he twice 
tested positive for cocaine use after 
returning from the United States 
last week to rejoin the team. 

Richardson, 35, a guard who in 
1986 became the first NBA player 
banned for cocaine use, had under- 
gone tests since joining Knorr Bolo- 
gna three years ago. Vittorio Man- 
caniso. the team’s general manager, 
said that until last week Richard- 
son’s tests had always been negative. 

Martell Will Sponsor 

Grand National Race 

LIVERPOOL (Reuters) — The 
future of the world's greatest stee- 
plechase, the Grand National, has 
been secured for die next seven 
years under new sponsorship an- 
nounced Monday by the French- 
based brandy giant MartdL 

The company has an option to 
continue sponsorship until 2003. 

• Tight Spot won a charge to tbe 
finish Sunday at the Arlington Mil- 
lion. Algenib, last year’s Argentine 
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SPANISH FIRST PIVI5ION 
Athletic Bilbao <L Smrtlta 2 
R*ai ValfadoOd a SparttoB GUan 1 
Cadiz 0 Real Madrid 1 

Tmrife 3> toannes o 
Vatonda 2. Deporttva Coruna 1 
Owwna 2. Aibaceto 0 
AHetteo Madrid 2. Mol Buran 0 
Real Oviedo a Real Mallorca 0 
Rial Zaragoza 1. Captetoi i 
Barcriana Z Red SodeOad 0 


CHICAGO— Reamed Roberta Hernandez 
oltdier.frwn Bfcmliwtam. Southern Lettouc. 
Optioned Brlon Drannan,pttcM8r, in venew 
ver. Pa cifi c Casd Leona. 

MINNESOTA— Optioned Alton Andersen 
and Tom Eden, oi tetters, ts Kenoafta Mid- 
Leosue. Recalled JtxvU Bnm n andPO- 
dra Marttnn, eutttoiden; Paul Sorreita,flrto 
baseman; Gary Wavne. Deray Neooie. Willie 
Baiks and Paul Abbott, pttdtora, end Lonny 
Webster, catcher, tram Portland. PLC 
OAKLAND— Recalled Lance Btonkonitito 
end Scott H emand. inftokiers. from Tecoma, 
PCL optioned Brad Konunlnsk. autttoktor, 
and Brad Wffmyer, first bosoman. to Tteca- 
ma. Acttvatad wUik Wiuon.outttolder.fram 
)5dcrr disabled list. Called h» Kevin Como 
hen. Bnice wnitan and joe SkuonkL Ptteft- 
ers.Dann Hewitt, outffefeior, and VooC* Lew. 
MtoWer. tram Tacoma. 

TORONTO — Recalled Dfrak BeU. Cory 
Snyder. Turner Ward, owtftoWer*; Eddie 
Zaskv, snomrtas; and Pat Henteen. piteher. 

(remSvraCQse. Internal tonal LepOU«.andDo- 

vfd Weathers ana vmce Horaman, MKhen. 
tram Knozvtite, SC 


horse rathe year, closed shakily to 
for second place and the French 
filly Kartajana, bred in Ireland and 
owned by tbe Aga Khan, (diaiwd , 
up on the rail to take third. (UPI) 

For the Record 

Chinese shot putter Xhunri Sri ; 
tested positive for anabolic steroids 
after winning a grid medal in July I 
at the World Student Games in i 
England, tbe International Univer- 1 
sty Sports Federation said Mm - 1 
day. (Reuters) 

Jean SadonL 79, president of the 
French soccer league since 1967. 
died Sunday night; he had never 
fully recovered from a stroke in 
February. (AFP) 

Johnny Famechon, the former 
world featherweight boxing chain- 


ing from a coma Monday- (AP) 

Quotable 

• Quarterback Brett Faint, a 
second-round draft choke of the 
Atlanta Falcons, on his hometown 
of Kiln. Mississippi; "Mostly peo- 
ple work rat cars all day, party at 
night and wrap it all up with a few 
barroom brawls." 


disorientation spoil his progress. 

“1 don't like tne way I’m playing 
right now; L just don’t have the 
touch for the surface and for the 
ball and not the right timing,’’ said 
Stich, who was pushed into a five- 
setter by MaliVai Washington in 
the previous round and worried 
through a fourth-set tiebreaker be- 
fore escaping Sunday. 

“Today it was just a question of 
surviving. The quarterfinals were 
my goal, and I'm there, and just 
three more matches and 1 think 1 
also can win it/* 

It was easy to trace Rostagno’s 
problems with Stich, the laie- 
bloomer who has been thriving on 
his anonymity in Manhattan after a 


raucous mouth of team tennis back 
in Germany after his Wimbledon 
triumph. 

“1 had moments, games even, 
where 1 felt really awake, but it was 
difficult lo concentrate," said Ros- 
tagno. who upset John McEnroe in 
the first round at Wimbledon last 
year and eliminated Sampras, tbe 
defending Open champion, in the 
second round there this year. 

detouring* Stich, but literal^ lost 
sight of them. u At times 1 would 
lose sight of the ball for no appar- 
ent reason," he said. Td play a few 
good prints and then play the 
worst point ever, 2 made such bad 
decisions.*' 

So did Jana Novotna, who decid- 
ed before her fourth-round match 
with Gabriels Sabatmi that it was 
time to take a more assertive game 
plan onto the Stadium Court. Tbe 
trouble was. Novotna’s volley 
didn’t work for her, a plight that 
sabotaged her plans and allowed 
S&batini to dictate as usual. 

Sabatmi advanced to face Jenni- 
fer Capriati in the quarterfinals 
when Novotna, still mired in a 
game plan gone haywire, followed 
a big forehand approach toward 
tbe net only to bury her backhand 
volley in the mesh. 

“Everything is coming together 
again," said Sabatini, who is 6-1 
against Capriati and suffered her 
only loss to the Florida teenager 
tins summer at the Canadian Open, 
where a blister forced her with- 
drawal midway through their semi- 
final match. 

That other heavy hitter, Monica 
Seles, spent as much time traipsing 
around the Grandstand Court sign- 
ing autographs after her match as 
she did crushing Regina Rajchr- 
tova. 6 - 1 , 6 - 1 , during it 

“1 never understood the image 
thing," said Seles, who will face 
unseeded Gig) Fernandez in the 
next round. Fernandez, who has 
never tackled Seles's power game, 
upended Radka Zrubakova of 
Czechoslovakia. 6-2, 6-2. 


For the Old Man of Tennis, 

A Sea of Familiar Faces 

By Filip Bondy 

New fork Times Serna 

NEW YORK — The fans were stacked five-deep again to watch Jimmy 
Connors hit flat forehands with John Lloyd out on a sidecoun near where 
National Tennis Center winters cart the garbage. The smell around 
Court 1 1 was awful, but none of the fans would budge from the fence. 
They wanted autographs or a glimpse of the great left-hander. Connors 
was a phenomenon worth the wait, worth the aroma. 

“Most people in the stands now are 35 or 40 years old," said Connors, 
taking stock of his audience Sunday afternoon. ‘'They’re in my range. 1 
look up and see a lot of familiar faces.** 

. Connors tamed 39 on Monday, an age that Jack Benny once immortal- 
ized, and faced Aaron Krickstein 


on the Stadium Court in a fourth- 

round match at the U.S. Open. His Connors: *1 look 
legion of fans, which appears to , . - 

grow cd a daily basis, would make up and S 6 € a lot OI 
life very difficult fra Krickstein. i 

That much was certain. f a mi l i a r faces. 

“I have a lot of friends here who 

came to watch me play and some 

family around,'* Krickstein said. “But obviously, the crowd is behind 
Jimmy." 

It is not an easy task to face Connors here, in his favorite concrete 
playground. Nasty hecklers and weO- meaning enthusiasts lean forward 
from their seats aD over Louis Armstrong Stadium, heaping praise upon 
their hero, condemnation upon the opponent. Any given service windup 
can be interrupted by a scream in the night, or day. 

In a sport still not without its etiquette, opponents react differently 10 
this scat of uncontrolled zaniness. Patrick McEnroe survived well enough 
against Connors and his spell, despite a heartbreaking defeat in the first 
round. Karel Novacek of Czechoslovakia, a straight-set, third-round 
victim on Saturday, dissolved in a nervous puddle. 

*T played him for the first time; unfortunately for me, I played him 
here m the U.S. Open before 20,000 people in tbe Stadium," Novacek 
said. "Jimmy is such a great sportsman, 1 think that he doesn't want the 
crowd to char when somebody nrisses the first serve. But I started to be 
very nervous.” 

“He is just a personality,” Michael Stich said. “It is just unbelievable, 
the fun and tbe enjoyment he is having on tbe court." 

While Connors communes easily with his fans, be finds it more difficult 
to relate to the new breed of pros. “They sit in the Jocker room with 
headsets on, and stay by themsdves," he said. “We used to have a little bit 
more nqjprat.’’ 

Krickstrin, 24, is a rare, young buddy. Too good a pal, Krickstein 
thought, noting that lie has beaten me five times already, so I have been 
enough of a friend to him.” 

He has visited Connors in his home in Santa Ynez, California, and 
watched the Super Bowl with Connors’ family. “We went out and shot 
guns,” Connors said of Krickstein’s most recent visit. “He’s been a friend 


for a long time; and I hope he remembers that.” 

Although all of his fellow players express admiration for Connors’s 
exuberance, there area few who are fed up with the attention he receives. 
After tersely answering a couple of questions about Connors during one 
postmatch news conference, Pete Sampras, the defending Open champi- 
on, s napped, “Is this a press conference about Connors or about me?" 


AT&T USADirect’ Service. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 

Calling the States when you're overseas 
has never been easier. All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use your AT&T Calling Card or call collect. 

AT&T USADirect Service is available in over 
90 countries. Here are some of them. 


LUXEMBOURG 

NETHERLANDS” 



POLAND 2 


SAUDI ARABIA 4 


SWITZERLAND*- 


05017-1-280 j 


020-795-611 


0800-80*0011 


for additional USADirect access numbers or information about itw service, 
call us collect at 41Z6SF*8 l When In the Ui, call 1 800 8*4000 E*t. 4lb ii* 
your free USADirect information card. 

*Awaiiwctjnddijliooe.''Public 
phones require coin or card 

Tfcsum poniw. z Dlal "O' and .. ■■■ ■ >— |T 

zwntr scxTruJ (one trjlxuje USnow - f ■ /\|S(| 

’Dial tJ2" firu. outside of Cairo. -SU -r^p _ in u t r hniro 

‘LinrtnlwBibhiJiiy. I He riQiu CnOlCe. 
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Why Communism Failed Decoding SllrfspGflk f Of the Freds Clouds Over Venice 


W ASHINGTON —To make it 
as simple as possible, this is 


VV as simple as possible, this is 
what the new leaden of the Soviet 
Union, or whatever is left of it, 
face. For 70 years the country was 
run by fat old, tired men who had 
risen through the ranks of the Com- 


waiting to move in, not counting 
their in-laws." 

“You have to have a Red Flag 
priority permit to get them before 


By Katherine Bishop 

New York Ttmez Serrice 


1995. Right now we're shipping all 
our floors to Michnishinsky in the 
Crimea for a dacha be is building 
there for his family. As you know, 
.Michnishinsky is a member of the 
Central Committee and you don’t 
say no to him when he asks for 
floors." 

Buglatov said, “But I have to 
open Molotov Gardens on time, or 
I will be criticized by the party's 
Five-Year Production Commit- 
tee." 


S AN FRANCISCO — Since 
the 1959 movie “GidECt" in- 



mem house 
ens on the 


m unis t Party espousing an eco- 
nomic system that didn’t work. 
Whenever any- 
one complained, 
he was arrested 
as an enemy of 
the state and 
dealt with in an 
extremely un- 
kind manner. 

Here’s why 
communism 
didn't work. 

Buglatov was 
m charge of 

building a new apartment house 
called Molotov Gardens on the 
outskirts of Moscow. 

It was almost completed when 
someone pointed out to him that it 
needed wooden floors. 

“How stupid of me!” exclaimed 
Buglatov. “I was studying so hard 
for my party exams that I forgot 
the floors. Not to worry, 1 will call 
the Leningrad People's Floor Com- 
pany and order 500 for the build- 
ing." 

□ 

Buglatov made the call and said, 
"Comrade, I have good news for 
you. I want 500 Floors for my apart- 
ment house." 

"No problem We w01 ship than 
to you in 1999." 

“Are you crazy? I need them 
right away. There are 1 ,500 families 


“Pay them off/ 
“With what?" 


O the 1959 movie “Gidget" in- 
troduced America to Holly- 
wood's version of the Southern 
California surfing culture and 
Tom Wolfe came west in the '60s 
to write "The Pump House 
Gang" about “the mystique, the 
mysterioso," the surfing culture 
has raced across the globe like a 
tsunami. 

The phenomenon has spun off 
in so many directions that now 
Chanel models sashay down run- 
ways in seqnined wet suits; side- 
walk surfers, or skateboarders. 


M 


teenagers had picked up on for- 
ays to the beach. 







"Promise all their relatives apart- 
ments. If you don't know what to 
do with an apartment after you 
construct it, you shouldn't be in the 
Soviet housing business." 

□ 

“Comrade, I have only one prob- 
lem. All my apartments have al- 
ready been promised to the rela- 
tives of Communist Party big shots. 
1 have none left to promise." 

“That was a mistake. When you 
bribe bureaucrats in this country 
you always keep something for the 
ones you will need later." 

“What would it take for you to 
give me the floors?" 

“A home in California, a trip to 
Paris, a summer cm the Riviera. I'm 
very easy to please." 

“You are also a disgrace to Le- 
nin, Marx and Engels. How can wc 
bury capitalism when our econom- 
ic system is rife with bribery and 
corruption?" 


zip around the Hermitage muse- 
um in Leningrad, and children in 


Garter Peddles His Din 
To Help His Hometown 


“Don't ask me, I only make 
floors." 


The Associated Press 

PLAINS, Georgia — There's a 
lot of Jimmy Carter dirt available 
in his hometown — alS200apinch. 

The dirt was dug from Carter's 
front yard, sealed in 400 plastic 
jewelry boxes and attached to nota- 
rized certificates of authenticity. 
The soil is just one of a collection of 
items the Plains Historical Preser- 
vation Trust is selling to pay for 
renovation costs for the P lains 
school, which was closed in 1979 
and named a National Historic Site 
in 1987. It will reopen as a museum 
after renovation. Also available, for 
$300. are Bibles the former presi- 
dent once carried to chur ch. 


“I have a good mind to call up 
the Kiev Woodworks and give 
them the order.” 


“You can call if you want to, but 
1 understand that they are all tied 
up making a big sailboat for Sus- 
lov, the local party chief there.” 

“Comrade, I am sure that there’s 
something you need in Moscow 
that I can find for you if you will 
ship me my floors.” 

“There is. Would you send a case 
of anchovies?" 

“Are you insane? There are no 
anchovies in Moscow, and no one 
knows if there ever will be a gain 
Where am I going to find ancho- 
vies?” 

Buglatov said. “In the same 


urn in I Leningrad, and children in 
Cope nh agen who have never seen 
a wave worth riding wear surfing 
tank tops and Hawaiian print 
baggies. 

From all indications, it appears 
to be the historically perfect mo- 
man for “The Surfm'ary. A Dic- 
tionary of Surfing Terms and 
Surfsfwak,’’ just published by 
Ten Speed Press. It was compiled 
and edited by Trevor Cralle, a 
native Californian with a degree 
in cultural geography from the 
University of California at Berke- 
ley who describes himself as a 
surf linguist and lexicographer. 

Cralle is 30 and has been an 
avid surfer since he was 14. He 
spent six years gathering more 
than 3,000 surfing terms and 
phrases and researching how the 
jargon has evolved over the last 
three decades. He said much of 
his field research consisted of sit- 
ting on a surfboard in the waters 
off California, Hawaii, Australia 
and other surfing hot spots and 
talking to fellow surfers while 
they waited for the next wave. 

But holding conversations with 
surfers is not always easy, even if 
one possesses, as Cralle does, 
sun-bleached hair and a suntan 
and arrives in a 1967 Volkswagen 
Beetle. As his book prams out, 
surfers are keen on abbreviated 
jargon, and in Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, where he lives, they have 
achieved new proficiency in ex- 
pressing themselves with minimal 
effort. 


m 


m k 

Sfc i 


ers from other places. One such 


g o up on the East Side in Santa 
mz has built its sublanguage 


Cruz has built its sublanguage 
around the verb “haken." which 
means to go surfing, creating a 
number of useful toms like “ha- 
kenveesmo," which means to go 
surfing and then have a meal. 

Cralle has tried to trace the 


path of popular words that have 
traveled full circle, first adopted 


traveled full circle, first adopted 
from popular culture by surfers 
for their own purposes, then re- 
lumed to the wider population as 
an integral part of young people's 
lingo and played back m other 
mediums. 


The most noted example is the 
surfer’s exultant shout, “cowa- 
bunga!” According to Cralle’s re- 
search, it was adapted from the 
1950s children’s program “The 

u^., j.. ci K.J 


Howdy Doody Show, where the 
character Chief Thunderthud 


character Chief Thunderthud 
cried out “kawabonga!” as a 
greeting. Most recently, “cowa- 
bunga!” became the cry of the 
Teenage Mutant Niqa Turtles, 
connecting with the upcoming 
surfing generation through comic 
books and movies. 


Cralle speculates that pan of 
the popularity of surfing culture 


Thus the question “Zap?” for around the world is its close con- 
“What’s up?” wlO usually be an- nection to the fantasy of Soutb- 


swered “Nuch” for "Not much.” 
Cralle also discovered sublan- 


ern California as a place where 
the weather and the tans are al- 


S lace where I am going to find your 
oors.” 


guages in certain areas that have ways perfect, the cars are always 
the effect of excluding even surf- convertibles and people are free 


to frolic in the ocean year-round. 

But when words become popu- 
lar enough to threaten the exclu- 
sionary with-it status of surfers, 
they are often discarded. Cralle 
said that “cowabunga” has lost 
ground among surfers to “yabfaa- 
dabba-doo,” picked up from the 
’60s cartoon show “The Flint- 
stones." He predicts that the car- 
toon rha rawer Bart Simpson’s 
surfing e xclama tion of Choke, 
“Aye, carumba!” will be next. 

The influence of “The Fbm- 
stones" on the language of surf- 
ing also extends to the adoption 
of the names of its lovable but 
dopey characters — Fred and 
Wilma Flintstone and Barney 
Rubble — as derogatory terms 
fra those who engage in hopeless- 
ly uncool behavior. Thus the ’60s 
put-downs “ho-dad” and “kook," 
which became “dork” and “geek" 
in the TOs, followed by “dweeb” 
in the ‘80s, have now been re- 
placed by “barney” and “fred." A 
female “barney” is a “wilma.” 

Cralle said some instances of 
popularization were especially 
unwelcome. In Frank Zappa's 
1982 hit “Valley Girl," Zappa re- 
corded his daughter. Moon Unit, 
repeating the dialogue overheard 
at a San Fernando Valley shop- 
ping mall, introducing the world 
to Valley Girls. Their “valspeak" 
used many surfing words and ex- 
pressions, which these landlocked 


ays to the beach. 

Surfers suffered the indignity 
of bearing their lingo repealed by 
those whom they most disdain — 
teenagers living outside the “two 
mik limit" from the ocean, and 
people who grow up experiencing 
the prein through amusement 
park attractions like mechanical 
wave-making machines and arti- 
ficial surfing slides. 

To this day, Cralle said, surfers 
are not amused. 

“As soon as ‘tubular’ appeared 
in the Zappa song, 1 haven’t 
heard a surfer utter that word 
again.” he said. After all, a word 
describing the tube or band- 
shaped form made by a wave just 
before it breaks loses its correct 
meaning in the absence of an 
ocean. In valspeak, “tubular” 
means “really cool," a corruption 
of a meaningful surfing term, and 
is now dismissed by surfers as “so 
valisb.” 

The book acknowledges that 
the Baby Boom generation is 
surfing well past what Tom Wolfe 
called “the horror age or 25," 
when one was presumed to have 
passed some cosmic dividing line 
separating the totally cod from 


This year’s Venice film festival of a quartet of poets, mSad* 
opens Tuesday with Loc Besson’s Anna AJdmatova, Osip Mao, 
“Atlantis." a child's dream of an stun and Boris 
underwater city, and EmkEo Gt- tAhlished their rcputaticns brfhn* 
co’s “Una Storia Sanplice” (A the 1917 Bolshevik ratoiniihn 
Simple Story) about a Mafia crime. Mandelstam perished in ti £ 
It ends with a second premiere for wimp in 1938. 

Luchino Visconti’s 1963 “11 Gatto- husband was shot and her. y^ j- 


pardo” (The Leopard), which stars prisoned. Pasternak’s 

Abin Ddon, Oaudb Ckr&ale and the Nobd Prize fOT Utera&stin 


Boat ijniwtw 35 Sicilian aristo- 
crats, in a new copy prepared from 
the original negatives. But the festi- 
val opens under a cloud of uncer- 
tainty about its future. Plans by the 
rival Cannes festival in France to 
change its dates from May each 
year to the autumn have raised the 


1958 set off an acrid 
paign against him. Only 

cow in 1939. Her husband 
ready been executed amOer 
daughter Ariadna was scotiS*]*: 
bra camp. She was evaeu*te^witJi r _ 


prospects of a dash. Gupfieroo ffir- ber son to Ydabuga, on 
add, director of the Vemce festival, jn 1941 . “I don’t want tc 


ago, director ra me vemce icsnvai, m 1941. “l don't want 10 ja» 
has said that if Cannes shifts to a don't want to exist," shefes bun' 

j 1 \r : i„ .u -.-ill ..j .. ... i.,.- 


the hopeless. And by incorporat- 
ing glossaries of Hawaiian, Indo- 


ing glossaries of Hawaiian, Indo- 
nesian and Spanish terms, Cralle 
said he hoped to convey the idea 
that not all surfers are white 
Southern Californians. 

But they are still predominantly 
male, and Cralle said he tried to 
work a bit against the sexism of 
the sprat that generally relegates 
women to string on the beach in 
bikinis. In a departure from objec- 
tivity, he says that the surfing slo- 
gan “No Fat Clicks” perpetuates 


date dose to Venice’s, there will be 
“a battle at daggers drawn." The 
Cannes event takes place as usual 
next May, but its director wants to 
shift eventually because May is not 
good fra the effective promotion of 
new films. The 21 films m competi- 
tion this year indude Terry G2- 
Bim's “The Fisher King," John 
Boorman's “1 Dreamt I Woke Up," 
and PUtar Greenaway’s “Prospero's 
Books," with Sir John Gielgud. For 
the firsL rime, the dosing ceremony 
will be across the lagoon from the 
Lido, on Piazza San Marco, with 
Delon and Cardinale. 


quoted as saying before "faaagim 
herself. Her son died at th^mnt 1 


Neil Simon is going UttiKj&m ' 
with “Jake’s Women.” 
was to have reached Broadway ap 
most two years ago bat hs hyoat in] 
San Diego, starring Peter- Coyote 1 
and Stodard Changing, (firi ng 

survive. Simcm has reworked ft and 
“Jake's Women” will open. 4 ^ 
Broadway in March with Afcu- 
AMa. “The play is 70 pqwririe.“- 
written,” Simon told The.New 
York Times. He says the-bigjjest; 
change is that the play is how fo>' 
cused better on Jake, a writer who- 


British Prime Minister John Ma- has imaginary with 

jor got a vote of no confidence from ** vanous womeo m 1118 Mc - • . " 
menswear retailers in the British □ •. - • • 


Slops and Store Association, who 
said he dressed like an old man. 
There’s certainly nothing prime 
about his clothes," they said in a 
statement. “His clothes are a com- 
plete bore and it's a wonder he 


the various women in his life. ;• 

The fitness guru Jack LaLiane 
has pleaded no contest to a dungs; 
of alcohol-related reckless driving! 
An attorney entered the pleafer 
the 76-year-old LaLanne in Snt 
Luis Obispo, California, after pew-. 


the dieting craze, and possibly oth- 
er serious disorders ya to be seen" 
and is used by “brainless, superfi- 
cial types who want to live in a 
society of Barbie dolls." 

Cralle said that the “Suifin- 
’ary" can be used in a number of 
ways by nonsurfers, as a cultural 
anthropology text, a nostalgic en- 
tertainment or a guide for parents 
to what their children are saying. 

But because sorfspeak is con- 
stantly chang in g and specific to 
the s urfing culture, the meanings 
and usages it documents “can 
never be fully conveyed to an 
outsider who hasn’t ridden the 
big one.” 


didn't keq? his ant cm lo go Fishing agreed to drop a more serf-; 

with President BriL The retailers niw char ge Nf H nwtm rirhrm j 'Yrir 
said Mainr AR who favors sober > v_.: 


said Major, 48, who favors sober 
gray suits, set an appalling fashion 
example. They voted world middle- 
weight boxing champion Chris Eu- 
bank Britain's best-dressed man. 


Fifty years after her suicide, dev- 
otees of Marina Tsvetayeva hon- 
ored one of Russia’s greatest 20th- 
century poets amid an official 
renaissance of her once-banned 
vase. Tsvetayeva’s younger sister 
Anastasia. 97, was present as a 
plaque was unveiled on the Mos- 
cow bouse where the poet lived 
from 1914 until she emigrated in 
1922. Tsvetayeva is considered one 


Lanne will be onprobatian fifone! 
year, pay a $525 fine and ataxl. 
eight hours of alcohol education: 
classes, said Deputy District Alter- 
ney Karen Medeiros. 

_ *x. 

□ 

The actress Joanne Woodwinla 
helping raise money to rcftnb fah 
ber high school's auditorium as a 
tribute to a drama teacher Whom-! 
spired her. Woodward was a stu- 
dent of the late Robert ITrnpMl 
McLane, who directed Jjeriti 
Greenville High School in South! 
Carolina and at Greenville little. 
Theater, where he was director for' 
30 years. " ". - 1 
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review of notiaaal youtfr poScto- r 
£85 (ram Longman UK Ud, 

Howe. TTiTftah Hodfa 

Essex 0420 1TQ UK lU 8279. 
442601 or fra 0279 4445».fcr 
worldwide safes ar USST30 teet" 
Gale Research ht, 835 
Detroit Ml 48226 USA « 

— raid Canada Phone 3T3 M 122 C 
or Fax.- 313-961683 wiffi your onto 


EDUCATION 


WGNDERMG HOW to guratriMyair' 

sundvd, i nfl u enae raid seam in. 
Chinaf Write today for fate datable 
fa Chinese toigmge 1st fa Ww. 
Fefcerg, 6146 GraudrtwJ Switnfixvt 


TRANSCAR 17 av <fe Fnedkxad, 75006 
ftfa [1) 4225 6444. hfca 9E1 3550. 
Antwerp 2339985 Comes 93394344 
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FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


RBOHOUSE MTHMAHONAi 
No 1. in Halcnl 


far (semi furnished houses/ flats. 
Tel: 31-204448751 Fa* 31 20646S9 


IAMY |1) 47 23 53 14 

5 av. farm Ira de Sedbfe, Pans 16. 

MmeDBD5. Apartments shorting term PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


Place Your Classified Ad Quickly and Easily in die 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


Tel: 31 -20-6448751 Few 31 204465709 
Nhovan 19-21, 1083 AM Amsterdam 


POws 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


EXCLUSIVE FURM5HD RENTALS 
Fint m quaEty raid service 
Tet 1-47 53 86 38. Fra 1-45 51 75 77. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


THE MTHNATIONAL MOVERS 


-UnsooHobfeview. 170sq.nL I 
Duptot. rerrace, enflar, portar 


Pn 8fae 

(Mtrro George V) 


SECRETAIRE 
DE DIRECTION 


IMPORTANT 

RANCO-AMBUCAN 
LAW IBM 
(fafc Nth) Mela 


Heed Office: World Trtrie Center 
Sonerdraa. Tet 31 pO) <5 2090 


Duptot. rerrace, nflar, padang. 

- 270 sqjn. high does, nod's room, 


AT HOME IN PABS 
SHORT OB LO NG TO M 
apartments for rent fumehed or not 


a lain, high rtrm. nxrs ra 
eefcr. pwfena Sacrificed 
Owner 1-^257070 


PARIS PROMO 

Bed Estate A pert - Property t 
25 AveHofa, 75D08 Parfe. p) 


Afin de tenforcer so peWe 

sTrucrtre en France, eet rmportart 
groupe ra^lras rfoammaa 
rent die u» setretcire 
pour asssSer 
fe Onchtur Europten. 


2 SECRETARIES 
POFECRY BAMGUAL 
BOGUSH - FRBICN 

French Madia tongue with lead 


Efc umo. okHo cfwi 
leofitanat dassmue. 
□stumer certrxnes di l es 
cn*c I'autonane et 
to confidertrofa ntcessrares. 


Nora touhanns re n conirer 
m> aanddrae ogtede 25 O 35 ora. 
Sxfngue, pcestdart 
rate experience vpxfiaitw 

detecrfaint 
longue matemefle angtone 
sausiaMe. TTS demrafa 


iccretraid experience Methotficd & 
sense of flr g aufltoi 
I. The firapboonTTIf WORD 5 PC , 
1 The »aand icb I on Moortosh I 
WO® 4. rad bwwfedgeof cfcto 
prione & llano m both tonguogax 
Send hraidw nt ttn letter -t- CV £ photo 
& uJorv dusted to ref- 22322. 
EUBOM&SAGB, BP 80 ■ *»2105 
Boulogne who will forward 


MOVE Afa- FRANCE 
Dafarades - PARE I-OXL2364 
Demexport - MCE OH4I082 fiofl free) 
MOVE Pbt - NO RWAY 
Mnottrraa [471 2- 5U/1VH 
MOVE PkxM - B^GIAND 
AmemoraJ44j8I-953 36» 
MOVEflU-HGUAM) 



Embassy Service 

8 An. As Mvewrsi 
75008 Park 

YOUR REAL ESTATE 
AGENT IN PARIS 


By Phon« Cafi your UxxA IHT representative wilh your text. You wiB be informed of fas 
cosf immediately, and once prepayment is mode your ad wSI ameer within 48 hours, 
mere ere 25 letters, signs end spaces in thefts* fine and 36 in fhe Uwing Enei. Mramim 
space a 3 lines. No abbreviations accepted. 

Credit Cards: American Express, Diners Club, Btroeard, Master Cad, Aeons aid Visa. 


HEAD OFFICE 


m-45 62 30 00 

PAX I1HL89.3I.54 


Njman OJJ 10- 437 2255 

MOVE Hus- GERMANY 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


>■- GERMANY 
61, -2- 457831 

to-flOQUM 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


DIAMONDS 




MOVE ffc* - DBiMAXX 
Mona W5( 31- 787400 
MOVE fas- SWEDB4 


in far Attonsa t fovtaf Herald 
Tr&met, where Mere than a 
third af a mOthm readers 
weddwi d e, meet a/ whom me 


DIAMONDS 


BWhofaWj 753- 89400 
MOVE Am-SRAM 


Mero dodresxer teflro de 
asntMatura, CV eompiet, photo « 
rfanner orion oaueBe sou to 
rtfeteneeHT6fl.'432S A,d 
EGOR S-A. 

8. w de Bet" 

75008 Pratt 


DSI/McGKAWHU it seeto* o port- 
tone tco clary n asset in podubon 
of documerti and admmMroftvt tada. , 
|2pr^pm|. Knowledge d WO® 5. 1 
good arganaa&ond sUb. PC ktortne. 
Amble aid team spirit. 1-2 years 
experience desirable oKhouah not a- 
lennd Enalah as a hnt Jraiguoge. 
j faase aprfy with CV to Dtreacv of 
Inter nariond hudstry Senms. OHt 
McGro w Hi. 13 n» du 4 Sepfeabta, 
75002 Pans 


MOVE An* - SMIN 
Stauffer m 1.273 98a 

MOVE fan - SnUSDAfO 

Geneva- hartm HI) 22- 436685 
ZundvWeWwer {flH-2721211 

THE AD0ED VAUJE M MOVMO 


Geneva Hartdi (41122- 436685 
WtWeWwtr ffljl- 272 1211 


read i. Xet Me* as (Peril 
613595) before ]Q an,.. 
ame ri aa that waaaa telex yoo 
had^hwhade w^dh afaer 
iredlt card yw wish to cforyt 
if to. Me number and 
expiration date, end roar 
opp§of wft t u h 40 


FAX & TELEX MAORCS 

Lean how yeo may ahkjn fas, fefo 
and phefoeopy machinei free < 
charge. Fra Detofa: 



Paris: (For dateff i e d oriyt 
T^ni«^V3 85. 

Tx^ 613595- 
F*.: 46 379370. 


Andorra: TeL 28264, 
Fra 28264. 


EMPLOYMENT 


TeL: 6730757. 

Fra 6737627. 
Atfewra: TeL 653 52 46. 
Tx_ 218344 IBS GR. 


Tefa 564 51 12 
Tx>- 47747 SUVA E. 

Fra 564 52 89 
Mflan: TeL 5462573. 

Tjl: (43) 334494 PMADVI). 
Stoddioha: 

TeL pB) 7172205. 

Fra: (06)7174611. 

Tel Aviv. TeL 972-52-586 245, 
972-52-586 246, 

Fra 972-52-585685. 
Vienna: Canted Frankfort 


EAR EAST 
HangKenp 

TeL 861 0616. 

Txj 61170 (HTHXJ. 
Fxi (852)861 3073. 
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TeL 2SB32-44. 

Tst: 20666 RAJAPAKTH 
Fiu 25B8010L 




• 1 •’ 


TeL 413 7396/412 2399. 
Txj 11-85171. 

Fra 304 49 73. 


NORTH AMHUCA 


FAX: Ui. 205-948-5144 


H0ME5HP. Send * nedfaes novel 
branoge, con worldwide. Qd Chqr- 
feftnflj 42 81 18 81 (nera Opera) 


address and fefe phone 
number far our Idee, 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


LIVE IN SWITZERLAND 

We show you how. 

Afeo oprataraib for footi^Mn 

SAMI Si, Etrar 10, 1003 Loraraw 
auetreriraid Fra 41 21 2Q237D 


r ^ YOUR BBT BUY 

5n£ ffiramb at wholesBfe pnees by 
af * n , n g *«* fram Antwwp, fa rw 
•rarfcfs mo fl xuporranr ait-dfomond 
mraket Gwe tfrangndt to fa ones you orw of 
tow, buy for mestment, for ywr France 
enpyrnetd. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 






Atriiiy B finh confidaned nunen 
a ewernanotoi level in refimn «rth 
tunes dmetopnMin, flrar tor data 
proceuing, fluent French. 


UlMnVE for AMBBCAN 

" Url “ ¥6 FIRMS m PABS: 

tngtah. Briaan. Dutch ra German 
teaetone. b w wtedgr of French re- 
araed. Engfah thorihaid. Bfingud 
tefexati Write ra phone-. <22 rue 
Sant Hraxye. 75008 Prab. Fiance. 
Id 11) 42 61 76 76. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


OfBHORE COMPANDS! AI oread 
JFCR. 1/5 Chech Street. Dougla. Ue 

af Man Tel 0624 629S29FteQ9662 


SAINT JSAN CAP F9RAT 
SR£NDR> VILLA 


HONG KONG COMPANY 
ONLY Ui. $250 


BUSINESS SERVICES 



EXECUTIVE LANGUAGE SBMCES 
liwmotend House Worid Group, 
one of fa fencing language schools in 
France, speaaJaeJ in executive caurm 
seeks 

Shxty Abroad Ograrar 
r^onAle Sfaur* Ln^ratirasl 

■ OnjBBjBta £ tofei of study abroad 

■ AoBiwraten & flnanoal folowHup 
Commeraol 5t*s. initiative, org raxcrto i 

« necessary fra fa Lev Dost. 


IUmm 

■reprayffirei* liu Hu/- 

TeLpS) 913070. 

Fra (0^913072. 

Brwnebi 

TeJj 343-1899, 343-1914. 
Fax: 3460353- 
fnfirathn ge n: 

TeL 31-429325. 


New Yeele TeL (212)^23890. 
Tell free: (800} 572 7212. 
Til: 427 175. 

Fra (212)7558785. 


TeL 586077. 

Fin 720 2609. Tjc 62944. 
KaradifcTeL 526901. 

Fn 526 207. Tiu 24801. 


fe 1 * i.:? 


LATIN AMBUCA 


TeL 221-676 

Tse 3606. Fx^ 227 336. 

Mefays fa 

Td.-717«W717-«3?fc. 


HK companies me ided for draag 
bratness in Asia ■ ra rfawtere. 


Acberteng agency experience 
e p prac ra e d . 


Maevotwg poBhora locotod Western 
rata of fan (metre) 


MIT LAW KRM. PARS 7Tti soda S tedrav 
Enghsh mother tongue tacrenry. 3-5 seraraib 
years’ experience, good Fiench. about. il 
bwMedge PC’WorrffcSea! avcdabfe Berntriul 
xnmecktel y . Sraid CV la Bo* 2351, f 
HT. 92521 NcuJy Cede*. Frraxra _ 


Ira i de. 540 styn. composed of fermg i 

loom. dmng room, sxidy. large faxten. S'lS? 

S bedroom? 4 befaoram. vSpendent a * a *Z2*£ l “■ 


FOR LOANS 

$550,000 - $15,000,000 


SERVICED OFFICES 


jwrdaracessing 
ntten letter raxf safixy 
to: Dorothy Petey 
x^xsge Services 
Opo 1 . 75001 PAHS 


TeL (069] 72-67-55. 
Tx.- 416721 WTO. 
Fra 727310. 
Hefafolti: 

TeL- (90) 647412. 
Fra (90] 647940. 


; rauarten. On jjaunih of 
iDOD sqja with grange, crifir. 
I sea and coast wewi 
PRICE maJUSTRED 


Gflxdtar, Terio, BV1 etc. 

Saywriign Tnxt toteraadeed, 
Bra 902, 55 Craeiaught Rd Ceatr 


On wafaie protects pfaj SLOC 
Guaranees in 31 Bwfeng days, 
oho B mfe m shying 
and artraft fsxnce 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Pfeate lahme rmume. ptioto and mhry 

®£CTive_SiSJtwe 'assistamis, 
91 Sue du fbg si Honan, 75008 Fern 


AGEDI 


Haag Kang. Teh +852 850 4422 

Fra +852 SSO 5311. 


ABUNE MMNTB4ANCE superviira 
based in OB.Y fast hov FAAWes 


WHY RM SPACE 
WHEN YOU CAN ROT 


REMOfftNGUSH tear- 
tarv. mrtfief tongue prfened 

-WC uinw LUrotr. wnovs w 
nxe: 'rarrt ovolcfa ra too, m 

P«vb'c i5 P®^ |1| 47 73 01 S8 


HUNGUAL AG8CT y3y 8*waJ 
Pt«47 4144 33 Tempa,, ?L£^ 


M bstoenhal 

7 & 9. Bd da Moufeu I OFFSHORE 

MC 98GOO MONACO ! „ 

Tel (33)^3506600 Telex 47WI7MC J Campame Fra ai purpoia mdudu 


“ARMHfflnpMCOUTTs UD, 
19 WA15D4GHAM, 

ST JOHNS WDODHUW, 
UMDON NW8 ARH. 
Teh (71-483 1604 
Fra 071-586 3458. 


Fa. (331 «3 JO 19 C 
(Noel Froncr) 


| F^Z 3 WtSAf »KMS MOST '^ F 


f Br«es»<nd expe r ienc e world- 
1 woe. ftachwe ra- racNest. 

ASTON CORPORATEMfoNAGEMENT 


ha tortl OjrtVtMJinm 
94 409087 


| usqaiD fra al purpoia including EXECUTIVE SERVICES. Kghty sfelfed 
l brafag and mturmce. We offer 30 raafemcmal phcnr-teaskrxi sawn. 
yea's rat* esxratd experience world- “rraned'Drotesnonol seaManes to 
T Sn m* 8 *' rasw your crib. few. ward proceB- 

■na. t hWt needs. Prfa 1-42§S^ 


AN OfflCE B4 PARS 

'Sl,. Office raid ci fa office vervias 

• avrifefcie fang ra shratierm ah 

604 (BOS 

***- IS Avw VICTOR HUGO, 73116 Prafe 

— TH: (II 44281100 FAX 44281900 

ffigWy sfeHad ff tofes more than ipace 

tone! S mm % to rim ar office 


fewerplont/Aiffiome/AviraKi Expe- 
"«* on DGO/B747/B767. bums 
DF650/PW 4000 ux'ih cm intomrtiraxd 

S'cvr.S'A® 

Ch^Sd jife. 94544 Qriy Amy* 


SBK YOUNG AMBOCAN odw 

toother of dramcAc ora to animate 
farira f« d Afi e n . Good French. 
™rtncri Moerimaond worbng 
P*P**A MUST. U PETIT ATHJB? IT 
Joeob. Fran iffi. r«l 1- 
4631SSJ1B Ql aftxxrtmcnt oriy. 


"Arif Phone. Fox, Teter. Conference 
roam Cal 071-49^9192. T* 262600 . 


ANswEfaw savra in parsi 

Tetax. Fra, ternary errondj. mol 
box. five 24H/DAY 20 TEAKS EXPE- 
I BENCE. PAT- 146099595 T« 270560 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


QUAUnS TEACHERS OP ENGUSH 
Wrirted Free so start r»w OJ Eli. 
Tet (l| til et 7* 24 Pam 


TeL 1320300. 

Fx_- 146 0666, 

Tx.. 26388 OOV1TR. 
Inw est we; 

TeL- PI] 2&30-21. 

Fra (21] 283091 
Lisbon: 

TeL HI 2477293. 

Tx.: 66885 1NTBK) P. 

Fie; 2477352. 

London: TeL fOTl) 83*4802. 

Tn. : 262009. 
fa.: 2402254. 


TeL 236 9747- 256 6096. 

Tiu 42072 AttVA CO. 
Bnenoi Airra TeL- 322 57 17 
Tx_- Cdbina pubfica 339900. 
Carftbec*: based n Florida. 
TeL (407) B69 833B. 

Fx_- (407] 869-0683. 

Caste Bra TeL (506] 240642. 
Txj IQSORaCSA. 

Fx.- (5061 254852. 
Q aa y aqpil ; 

TeL 3381 B1/32S848. 

Tjl 3196. Fa.- 321266. 

La Pax (8afivia(! 

TeL (00591-2} 399842/358130 
Fxj (00591-2) 358293. 
Txj3252 (TE5TBBV) 
lima; TeL 417 852. 

T*.- 20<69 GVDSA. 

Psu 416422. 

Menace: TeL 535 31 64. 

fa_- 7033134. 
famamec Td^ 69 09 75. 

Fiu 690580. 


TeL 8170749. 

Tx; 66112 ftet 814 23» 
Seraris TeL 734 1287. - -• 

Tx: 28604 UMPUB. .. 

Fiu 7390054. 


«)'(' Or 


TeL (65J 2236478/9- , 
Tx_- 3749. Itu 224158A 


TeL 752 44 25/9. .• • 
Txj 11887. faj 7814308 
Tafeyra 

TeL 03 3301 (TOO. 

Tx.- J33673. 
fra 033201 0209. 
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AUSTKAUA 
Millie fate 

TeL (03)6960288. 

Fw 03J 696 6951. 
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Tiu 2553 CPO AK NZ 
fiu 303474ft ‘ 
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